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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. THEOPHILUS LINDSEY, A.M, BY 
MRS. CAPPE®, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


str, York, Nov. 30, 1808. 

OU have desired, I would 

furnish you with a Memoir 
of my late most worthy and high- 
ly honoured friend, the Reverend 
Theophilus Lindsey : but it would 
be impossible to compress the 
events of a life such as his, had 
I abilities and leisure for the un- 
dertaking, within the narrow li. 
mits of a periodical publication. 
The utmost theretore I can at- 
tempt is to give a short outline of 
a few interesting circumstances, 
in order to assist such of your 
readers as are unacquainted with 
them, in forming some idea of 
the extraordinary excellence of 
his character: and having enjoyed 
the unspeakable privilege of his 
friendship and that of Mis. Lind- 
sey, for a period of more than 
forty years, it gives me some sa- 


tisfaction, not however unmixed 
with sentiments of tender regret, 
to add my testimony such as it is, 
to the general tribute of affection 


and respect which cannot fail of 


being paid to his memory. 
Devoted to the sanctuary from 
his earliest youth, by a mother 


eminently pious, the wish of 


whose heart it was, that she might 
live to see her sun a minister of 
the gospel; engaged as his own 
mind had ever been in the same 
honourable cause ; endowed with 
talents of no ordinary occurrence, 
and anxious to make the neces. 


sary attainments which should 


qualify him in future for extensive 
usefulness, the highest expecta. 
tions were early formed by his 
friends of the eminence to which 
he would one day attain, and his 
uncommon progress in learning, 


* The Editor cannot refrain from expressing in the name of his readers, his 





thanks to Mrs. Cappe, for her obliging and prompt acquiescence in his wish that 
she would favour the world, through the medium of the Monthly Repusitery, with 
some account of the earlicr part of the life of her late venerable friend. ‘* This 
lady,” says Mr. Belsham, in his Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey, attached to his Funeral 
Sermon, p. 58, alluding to Mrs. Cappe, “ was the early and intimate friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey, and to her honour be it spoken, aimo:t alone, remained 


firmly attached to them in thea change of circupistances.”’ 
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ins picty and-exempiary conduct 
even whilst at school, and after. 
wards at the University, gave 

them every reason to believe ‘that 
their expectations were well- 
founded. The IHluntingdon fa- 
mily, and Lady Anne Hastings 
™m particular, a lady eminent for 
her picty and many other fine 
endowments, were his earliest 
patrons ; with them he constant. 
ly spent the summer vacations, 
and bis aniiable manners, cheer- 
ful disposition and unaffected 
humility secured bint that inter- 
estin their hearts, for which his 
literary progress and the high cha- 
racter given of bim by his tutors, 
had paved the way. Already in 
their imagination was he seated 
in the episcopal chair, and being 
mtroduced by Lord Huntingdon, 
on his leaving Cambridge, to 
Algernon Duke of Somerset as 
his domestic chaplain, no doubt 
remained of his future high de- 
sunation. In this ilastrious 
house he soon became. a great 
favourite; was entrusted with 
papers ot the bh whe ‘st importance 
to the family, and considered by 
them in the light of a confiden. 
tial friend. He was with them 
at the time of the Duke's death, 
whom he affectionately attended 
in Ins last illness; and atter that 
event still continued to reside in 
the family as chaplain to the 
Duchess. ‘This Lady, when Count. 
ess of Harttord, was much cele. 

brated for her wit and beauty, 
and although her brightest days 
were now passed, she had still 
the jirst characters at her table, 
whether for station, talents or 
literature, to all of whom her 
chaplain was introduced, as a 
young man of the greatest hopes 
uid expectations. And as a 
woretaste of the sood fortune 
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which awaited lim, an old>lady 
who was the intimate friend of 
the Duchess, gave him her right 
of alternate presentation to the 
valuable living uf Chew Magna, 
in of which 
however he never made the slight- 
est pecuniary advantage. The 
occasion of his leaving the Duch- 
ess, was in order to accompany 
her grandson, the present Duke 
of Northumberland, then a youth 
at Eton School, and whose con. 
stitution was very delicate, to the 
South of France, for the rece- 
very of his health; the family 
not daring to entrust him to the 
care of any one but Mr. Lindsey. 
They remained there two years, 
and the faithful tutor brought 
back his pupil in recovered health, 
and so much mnpreved in his 
learning, that he took a higher 
form at Eton on his return, than 
any of his contemporaries who 
had: remained there the whole 
time. During this interval, the 
Duchess of Somerset died, ‘leave 
ing it in charge with her daughtey, 
the late Duchess of Northumber- 
land, as her last injunction, te 
provide for Mr. Lindsey. On his 
return, the valuable living of 
Kirby Whiske, in the North Riding 
of this county, and in the gilt ot 
that family, happening to become 
vacant, Mr. Lindsey was induct. 
ed to it to hold for a relation of 
their’s-of the name of Revely, 
but the young gentleman dying 
before he was of proper age to be 
ordained, it was offered to Mr. L. 
in perpetuity. ‘This offer Mr. L. 
would probably have accepted, 
had not Lord Huntingdon made a 

point of his taking the hving of 
Piddletown, in Dorsetshire, hich 
happened to be vacant at the time, 

and which was in his own gilt; 

it was put so valuable as Kirby 
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Whiske, but that was considered 
as of no moment to one, who 
would soon obtain tauch higher 
preferment, 
{lastings con{d not endure the 
idea pf his owing his first perma- 
nent establishment to any one but 
themselves. Mr. pra § s pre. 
decessor at Piddletown, Dr. Daw. 
ney, had lived there in aiaddiive. 
ble splendour. He had opened 
a bowling-green, and kept a pub. 
lic day once or twice in the week, 
on which occasions he entertain. 
ed the neighbouring gentlemen, 
His successor, although no ene. 
my to cheerful society or innocent 
amusement OR proper occasions, 
did not think a life like this ex. 
actly suited to @ minister of the 
gospel. Ue set out therefore, on 
a quite different plan; devoting 
his time principally to the study 
of the scriptures and to the good of 
the people committed to his care. 
This dvcision formed so imimedi- 
ately, © was surely very cxtraordi. 
nary in a young man accustomed 
to move in the first circles; whose 
own natural disposition was not 
unaspiring, and whose refined 
taste and polished manners gave 
him a high relish for elegant so- 
ciety. But his whole heart and 
mind was set in conformity to the 
elevated sentiment of his favourite 
Milton, in his Samson Agonistes, 
* to learn and do what miglit be 
Christian virtues 3°? and this was 
the talisman which preserved him 
trom the contagion of vanity or 
worldly ambition, in a soil where 
they are usually mo® prolific. 
During his retirement at Piddle- 
town, Mr. Lindsey’s first doubts 
secm to have arisen on the subject 
of the trinity, and as he tells us 
in the last chapter of his Apolo- 
gy, ** compelled him to a closer 


and the family of 
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study of the scriptures with regard 


to it®.” He proceeds in that ine 
teresting work to state the result, 
and to enumerate some of the ar- 
gunrents by which he was prevait- 
ed upon at that time to continue 
in the church, and by which, he 
says, he brought himself in time 
“to remain tolerably quiet and 
easy in it.” A few years after 
this, in August 1760, he married 
Miss Hannah Elsworth, daughe 
ter in Jaw of the late eminent 
Archdeacon Blackburne, of Rich- 
mond, ia Yorkshire; and in the 
year 1703, the living of Catters 
ick be coming vacant by the death 
of my father, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Harrison, Mr. LL. made interest 
to obtain an exchange, not with 
any view to greater pecuniary ad- 
vantage, for Piddletown Was in 
every respect preferable, but that 


‘he might be nearer the relations 


of Mrs. Lindsey, and especially 
that he might be near Archdeacon 
Blackburne. ere it was, tn the 
following year, that the writer of 
this imperfect Memoir, had first 
the privilege of being introduced 
to the subject of it, Young at 
the time, uninturmed and accus. 
tomed to the society of those 
among my general acquaintance 
who form their estimate of right 
and wrong in the scale of com. 
monly received opinion, 1 was 
little qualified to comprehend 
or duly to appreciate the full ex- 
cellence of such a character; 
yet L was exceedingly interested 
by the amiable, unassuming dis. 
position of my new friend, by 
the patience with which he en. 
deavoured to set right every mis- 
take or prejudice, by his total 
disregard of every personal indul- 
gence, and by his unwearied so- 
licitude to make all around him 


* Apology, p. 225. 
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good and happy. It was not true 
of him as of some eminent cha- 
racters, that like certain: large 
cities, they appear noble only 
when seen at a distance, for his 
habits and temper were as amia- 
ble as his principles were excel- 
lent. I was very frequently a 
visitor in the family during she 
ten years he resided at Catterick, 
and I never once saw the Jeast 
tendency to fretfulness or caprices 
or an approach to ill humour on 
any occasion whatever. It was 
the constantsubjectof his thoughts 
inwhat manner he could most ef- 
tectually benefit the people com. 
mitted to his care, whether in their 
temporal or eternal interests ; and 
to this end a plan of great frugality 
was adopted by himself and Mrs. 
Lindsey, (who perfectly acceded 
to his views) that they might have 
the power of distributing books 
in aid of personal instruction, of 
giving medicines to the sick, and 
food to those ** who were ready 
to perish with hunger.” But it 
was on a Sunday evening chiefly, 
when the labours of the day were 
over-—a day devoted to the pub- 
lic and private instruction of the 
congregation at large, of the chil- 
dren of those who composed it, 
of servants and others who ate 
tended in his own study,—that 
the irradiations of a mind so hea. 
venly were the most striking. 
Never shall I forget, as he walke 
ed across the room with cheerful 
and animated step, unmindful of 
weariness or fatigue, discoursing 
perhaps on the beauties of crea. 
tion, the goodness of God every 
where manifisted, the periect 
example of Christ, or on the he. 
roism snd virtue of martyrs and 
confessors gone to their reward; 
how his cyes would sparkle with 
delight. When, he would say, 





will the happy time arrive that all 
men will be virtuous and happy? 

Although Mr. L. had so far 
quicted his scruples asto continue 
in the church, he had firmly re. 
solved never to accept any farther 
preferment, and had refused ree 
peated offers from others, but ese 
pecially from the Duchess of 
Northumberland, who was cx 
ceedingly solicitous to fulfil the 
promise made to her dying parent 
of placing him in affluence. At 
length, when the Duke was ap. 
pointed to the viceroyship of Ires 
land, she wrote to make him an 
offer which she hoped he would 
not refuse, of being appointed the 
Duke’s first chaplain, the certain 
prelude to a_bishoprick :—this, 
she said, did not involve init fresh 
subscription to the articles or new 
engagements of any kind, and 
that, far from doing bim a favour, 
the Duke and herself should cone 
sider his acquiescence as a favour 
conferred on themselves— that 
they should want the society of 
so kind and faithful a friend in a 
situation so new and untried. I 
was at Catterick at the time, 
and | remember the letter—-Mr. 
Lindscy’s reply was full of grati- 
tude tor the offered kindness, 
but the refusal was firm and des 
cisive, for he had then formed 
the resolution, if the clerical pes 
tition at that time before parlia- 
ment, should be rejected, to ree 
linquish the church altogether, 
The Duchess made one effort 
more to settle a pension on him 
and Mrs. L. for their joint lives 
on the Dvish establishment. But 
this also was refused in a manner 
not less firm than the former.— 
What benefit, he said, had he or: 
Mrs. L. ever conferred on the 
Irish, that should entitle them te 


such a remuneration! 
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The time now drew near when 
the fate of the petition would be 
finally decided. —Mr. L. had long 
auticipated the probable result, 
and was making silent and gradual 
preparation for the event which 
was to ensue;—not however by 
saving a purse of money, for both 
he and Mrs. L. continued their 
uccustomed charities, and had 
tnis year the additional expence 
of inoculating all the poor chil- 
dren in the parish, the small pox 
being then very fatal in the neigh- 
hourhood. Mrs. L. attended 
them jn person, gave them all 
their medicines, and was so suc- 
cessful in her attendanee, that 
she did not lose a single patient. 
The final close of Mr. Lindsey's 
labours in the established church, 
together with the reasons which 
led to it, are detailed at some 
length in the ** Apology,” alrea- 
dy referred to, aud are well known 
to the public. But no one per. 
haps who was not a witness of the 
scene, cum duly appreciate the 
difficulty and magnitude of the 
sacrifice. Some of his feelings 
on this trying occasion, are affect- 
ingly adverted ty in the following 
passage of his farewel address to 
his sorrowing parishioners, which 
he who can read unmoved must 
have a heart of no common tex- 
ture. “ ‘To leave” he says, **a 
station of case and affluence, and 
to have to combat with various 
Straights and hardships of an un- 
certain world, is but a dark pros- 
pect. But we must willingly 
submit to this hard lot, when not 
to be avoided without deserting 
our duty to God and his truth. 
And we have. great encourage- 
ment given us by our divine mas- 
ter and saviour Christ, Matthew 
x. 32.. ‘ Whosoever shal! confess 
me before men, him will I also 





confess before my father who is ia 
heaven,’ And Mark x. 29, 30. 
‘It is of small concern in what 
outward circumstances we pass 
over the short terin of life, if we 
can but obtain that blessed ap. 
probation in the end—* Well done, 
good and faithful servant ;—enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.* 
Matthew xxv. 23.” But these 
risks and privations were far from 
being all which on this memora- 
ble occasion he was called upon 
to endure :—the coolness of some ; 
the direct opposition of others, 
with whom he had long been ine 
timately connected; the alicna- 
tion of friends, and the ridicule 
and contumely of enemies, were 
all brought against him to destroy 
his peace of mind and to attempt 
the ruin of his character, Re. 
specting the first, for a very short 
ume they did succeed. But the 
attack upon the latter was instant. 
ly repelled by the faithful testi- 
mony of a life uniformly spent in 
the constant discharge of every 
Christian virtue. On_ leaving 
Catterick, Mr, Lindsey’s furni- 
ture, plate and china were all 
sold tu defray the expenee of their 
journey to pn and to pro- 
vide for the subsistence of him- 
self and Mrs. Lindsey after their 
arrival there, until some other 
plan could be adopted. Even the 
greater part of bis valuable libra. 
ry which he had been many years 
in collecting, was sent to York 
und disposed of. Well do I re. 
member his farewel sermon, tak~- 
en from the 20th of Acts and the 
32nd verse, and preached to a 
very crowded congregation, and 
never did [witness or experience 
such heart-rending sorrow :—the 
preacher alone was calm and col- 
lected, for it was extraordinary 
that with a sensibility the most 
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acute, he possessed the most per- 
fect self-command—with a tem. 
per the most mild and condescend- 
ing, a firmness and courage where 
duty was concerned, that nothing 
could surprise or subduc. It is 
remarkable that not one of his 
former friends came forward on 
this trying occasion to his assist- 
ance and support. ‘This honour 
was reserved by the providence of 
God to be*conferred on strangers, 
L:ventually however, he was sup- 
ported, and thatamply: but here 
Mr. Editor Imust conclude. The 
subsequent part of the history of 
my late venerable and invaluable 
friend, is well known to most of 
your readers. With what accept. 
ance he preached until his 70th 
year in Essex Street, to a re- 
spectable and enlightened audi- 
ence; how much he was esteemed 
and beloved, by a very extensive 
circle of friends and acquaint. 
ance; with what alacrity and ar- 
dour he constantly persevered in 
every good word and work; and 
with what patience, resignation, 
and even cheerfulness he bore the 
many and increasing infirmities 
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of declining age, ever repeating, 
that ** what God wills is best,’ 
let others witness, for they can 
testify. —Of what moment is it 
to him now, that his early path 
of duty was dark and difficult? 
But { retract the i inquiry; it was 
and ever will be of the utmost 
moment. Devoted as he was 
through the whole of a long life 
to the service of his Maker; fol. 
lowing as he did with patient and 
unwearied steps, the illustrious 
example of his Divine Master ; he 
will on this account take his place 
proportionably higher; his piety, 
fortitude, and integrity, tried and 
perfected in the furnace of afflic. 
tion, will shine with brighter lus. 
tre; his crown of glory will be 
more resplendent, and when ages 
of ages shall have rolled away, 
the glorious career will sull pro- 
ceed, and he will approximate 
for ever nearer and still nearer to 
the eternal fountain of all per. 
tection! I um Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
And sincere well-wislier, 


CATH. CAPPE. 
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NR. MORTIMER, ON THE REV. 
To the Editor of the 
Werelam, 
SIR, Nov. 19, 1808. 


“ The manner” in which Mr. 
Kentish has ansmadverted in your 
last number, (p. 502.) on the no. 
tice of the death of the Rev, 
John Edwards, inserted in the 
Manthly Repository for Septem. 
ber last, induces me as the writer 
of that article, in vindication of 


Monthly Repository. 


my own character, to assert most 
positively, that the facts as there 
stated, are perfectly correct. 


I was not only officially employs 


edon the coroner's inquest, but hal 
other means of 
well acquainted with the circum. 
stances, which led to the death 
of that unfortunate 
Yet Mr. Kentish after jnsinuating 


making myselt 


gentleman: 
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that my statement was not true, 
‘on the authority of a very re- 
spectable correspondent at Exeter, 
and after a careful examination 


of his circumstantial narrative of 


that event,” comes to this conclu. 
sion—* that Mr. Edwards lost his 
life while he was bathing.” 

Now Mr. Editor, I must ask 
your candid readers, whether af- 
ter perusing my statement, they 
did not come to the same conclu. 
sion? For what did I state? Why, 
that Mr. Edwards found a mo- 
mentary benefit from the water, 
and that batheng led tu his death! 
It is true, 1 stated further, that 
Mr. Edwards Ictt his home la- 
bouring under a mental disease; 
and this is: what I first supposed 
upon reading Mr. Kentish’s letter, 
that he meant to doubt; but up- 


on referring to his sermon on the 
same melancholy event, (lately 
published,) 1] find that he not 
only admits this, but much more, 

by saying that ** the seeds of this 
grievous malady appear to have 
been sown in his (Mr. Edwards's) 
constitution.” 

I am therefore really at a Joss 
to divine, what could be. Mr. 
Kentish’s motive in impeaching 
my veracity, and I am com- 
pelled, (unwillingly I own,) to 
resort to this mode of justify. 
ing myself, hoping that after hav- 
ing admitted Mr. Kentish’s letter, 
your candour will not refuse this 
a place in your next number, 

l am, Sir, 
Your obliged servant, 


JOHN MORTIMER. 





NR. EDDOWES, OF AMERICA, ON THE UNITARIAN SOCEETY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


————EeE 


To the Editor of the 


Philadelphia, 
SiR, August 26, 1808. 
Your Repository for May has 
just now reached me, in which, 
under the department of “ Intelli. 
gence,” &c. I tind some stric- 
tures upon the code of Regula- 
tions adopted by the first soctcty 
of Unitarian Christiaus in this 
city. The complexion of these 
Strictures is such, that as a mem- 
ber of the society, and of the 
¢ommittee appointed to prepare 
and report those Regulations for 
their consideration, 1 feel myself 
constrained to take some notice of 
them. 
In the fourth paragraph, which 
wears a surprising air of incon- 
sistency with the rest of the arti. 


4 





Monthly Repository. 


cle, it is observed, that ** the 
rules reduce the authority of the 
pastor to a degree, to which few 
ministers on this side the Atlantic 
would stoop.’? If your Intelli- 
gencer be an Episcopalian, erther 
catholic or protestant, it 1s con. 
sistentin him to bold the doctrine 
of an authority originally inhe- 
rent in the cleneal character, and 
to stigmatize us as having pros 
fanely combined to pull it down 
We know well enough upon what 
ground it is thought to stand, and 
we do not wonder that any relins 
quishment of its jmaginary pre- 
rogatives should sugyest the idea 
of stooping. But if he be a Dis- 
senter, and of course the profess« 
ed advocate of religious liberty, 
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it might have occurred to him, 
that although a Christian society 
may exist without any person at 
their head in the ostensible charac- 
terof pastor, yet if the office be se- 
parated from the society, it becomes 
a mere nullity—a thing that is not. 
The unavoidable conclusion is, 
that it derives all its importance 
from the people. Being associat. 
ed in their corporate Capacity, 
and fully competent to act eflec. 
tively, they propose to A, B, or 
C, who is at that juncture pos. 
sessed of no official character 
whatever with respect to them, 
that he shall undertake certain 
duties upon certain conditions ; 
and when the agreement is com- 
plete the relation commences. 
But when this is done, is there not, 
it may be asked, an authority in- 
cident to the office which it is the 
right and duty of the incumbent 
to exercise? Undoubtedly there is ; 
and all parties with one consent 
resort to the gospel to ascertain 
its nature and extent. ‘There we 
find that the principal distinction 
affected by Christ und. his Apos- 
tles, with all their extraordinary 
qualifications, was that of minis. 
ters or servants (though the first 
of these terms seems to have lost 
its original meaning), and the au. 
thority they delegated, chiefly 
that of rebuking flagrant offen. 
ders, and putting men of differ. 
ent ranks and degrees in mind of 
the duties peculiar to their sta- 
tuons*. Now, Sir, unless we are 
to revert to the exploded notion 
of direct apostolic succession, 
whose authonty on these occasi- 
ons, or on others wherein it is 
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proper for him to interfere, is he 
exercising? Clearly not dis own, 
but that of the society, who have 
entrusted him with it for these 
very purposes, whose purity, 
honour and credit he is bound 
to consult, and to whose most 
important interests he is mwis- 
tering by such a faithtul discharge 
of his duty ; and if in this he be 
not countenanced by the ** body 
of the church,” in vain may he 
look for support in any imagined 
sanctity or official importaice of 
the clerical character. Our scn- 
timents on this head are fully ex- 
pressed in the ** Explanatory Ob- 
servations,” p. 18. We have 
great reason for complaint that 
they should have been entircly 
passed over without notice; and 
we indignantly disclaim the in. 
tention of imposing any condi- 
tions which would derogate from 
that high degree of estimation, 
in which we profess to hold the 
faithful, honest and intrepid 
Christian minister. 

If the pastor possess an autho- 
rity superior to, or even Cco-ordi- 
nate with the church in matters 
of internal regulation or disci- 
pline, much more may it be 
thought to belong to him in those 
of ductrine. But this I find ex- 
pressly disclaimed in p. 241. of 
the same Repository. for May, 
by one whose eminent abilities 
and respectable character might 
appear to give him no common 
title to it. Ele says, ** Unitari- 
ans will not adopt implicitly any 
doctrines which their ‘teachers 
may advance without examining 
how far they agree with what they 


* Paul even seems to think it possible that the office itself may become uane- 
cessary, and work its own extinction, when he says (Iiph. iv. 11, 125 13-) “ He 
gave apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 


saints—TiLe we ALL com: in the unity of the faitn, &c. unto a perfect man.” 
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judge to be the dictates of reason 
and the discoveries of revelation. 
And may they ever retain this 
honourable distinction, this in- 
quisitive and independent ‘spi- 
rit.” 

But if it be with surprise that 
1 find the obsolete claims of ec. 
clesiastical authority advocated 
ina publication | like your's, it is 
with equal grief that I read in 
the next sentence, “ Provision 
even made (which is surely in- 
compatible with the respect due 
tu a Christian teacher) for prefer- 
ing complaints against him,”-—— 
Is it possible, sir, that your in- 
telligencer could, as he has said, 
have the Constitution in his hands, 
wid misinterpret it so wilfully 
and palpably? Orare we a set of 
tools and madmen who puli down 
with one hand what we build up 
with the other? ‘** These come. 
plaints,’? says he, ‘‘are to be 
made in writing, and signed by 
at least three persons; they are 
then to be laid before the com. 
mittee of management, who are 
to present them to the whole so. 
ciety, &c.’? Could he mean pur- 
posely to omit the words ‘** who 
shall take it into mature consi- 
deration, and if the complaint be 
persisted in”? If any doubt 
could exist, for what intent the 
committee are to take these com. 
plaints into consideration, asolutt- 
on might be found in Sect. 6, of 
Art. Il. where it is directed that 
similar complaints concerning the 
conduct of any member, are to be 
exhibited to the committee that 
they may employ every proper 
means to remove the cause of of- 
fence; and it is net till their en- 
deavours prove ineffectual that 
be brought before 
~ By tis 


Is 


the case is to 
the society at large. 
VOL. IT. j 
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distorted representation, what was 
honestly intended, and would efe 
fectually operate as a shield and 
defence to the pastor’s character, 
against the shatts of calumny, or 
the petulance of ignorance and 
self-conceit, is made to appear as 
an invitation to therr attacks! 
Undoubtedly, any such provision 
would have been unnecessary, i 
the supposed sanctity and imina. 
culacy of the clerical, character 
were sullicient to awe the tongue 
of slander into silenee, and to 
keep impertinence at a distance. 
But experience proves the con. 
trary; and it. has been found 
tnat for want of a precaution of 
this nature the comtort and use. 
fulness of many a pious and wor. 
thy minister have been destroyed, 

On the other hand, as to err as 
human, his own conduct may not 
have been free trom blame; but 
ho such thing scems to have en. 
tered into the imagination of your 
intelligencer. The respect due to 
a Christian teacher, is to cover, 
like charity, a multitude of sins; 
and, in contradiction to every 
constitutional precedent im this 
country, we are expected to ad- 
mit the maxim that certain offi. 
cial functions carry with them 
an exemption from the possibility 
of doing wrong, 

After cursorily and partially 
mentioning the proceedings that 
are to take piace previous to a 
final decision opon apy complaint 
against the pastor, your intelli- 
gencer peremptorily avers, that 
‘this is overdoing democracy 
itself.” Democracy, sir, on your 
side the Atlantic, may possibly 
mean mobegovernment 3 and in 
this sense itis probably intended 
to be applied to the proceedings 
of a society professedly Chiisnan, 
R 
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With suitable acknowledgments 
for the compliment, I beg lcave 


to observe, that in this part of 


the world we have more correct 
ideas of democracy. It is a fun- 
damental principle, solemnly re. 
cognized both by our general and 
state constituuons. But we do 
not carry it to extremes. We 
quality it by representation, be- 
cause we know that however/pro- 
per it might be in an abstract 
view for every individual to de. 
cide in person upon whatever is to 


afleet his interests as a member of 


the community. in a large one, 

this Is impossible. Not so in a 
smaller, where upon proper and 
important occasions the principle 
may be resorted to in its simple 
and unrestricted form. ‘The con. 
stitution of our society contem- 
plates several cases of this kind, 
that now under consideration 
ainong others; and then, every 
individual (legally qualified) has 
his vote. This the utmost 
point to which, as I have always 
understood, a matter of this sort 
can be carried. But your intel. 
ligencer, in the profundity of his 
wisdom, has discovered that our 
proceedings go a lengih even be- 
yond this. 1 might with equal 
propriety speak of nonsense over. 
doing nonsense itself. 

But the whole of this isolated 
passage is in as direct -hostility to 
the principles of rational religion 
and liberty, as it is with justice 
and candor. ‘The cle rey are held 
up asa superior order, while the 
people, even the best informed of 


1s 


* The “ Constitution” 
the first article. 








Mr. Eddowes, on the Unitarian Society, Philadelphia, 


them, are supposed to bea herd 
of vuly gar, ignorant wretches, 
made to be soverned and directed 
by the nod of their ghostly father, 
or else continually on the watch, 
that they may have whereof i. 
accuse him, and the committee 
the medium through which their 
malignant purposes are to be care 
ried into effect. 

I will not, sir, for a moment 
doubt of your disposition to re- 
pair the injury you have (nad. 
vertent/y, as I am willing to be. 
lieve) done our socicty with the 
public, by a mutilated quotation 
from our Constitution. I have 
therefore to request that you will 
do us justice to an equal extent, 
by publishing the instrument it. 
self entire *. We are not infal- 
lible—we may have committed 
errors, and we cheertully submit 
to the judgment of our fellow 
Christians; but let us not be con. 
demned upon ex parle evidence. 

I cannot conclude without 
observing that the writer of the 
private letter you mention, as he 
has mistaken the circumstance re- 
lative to the country of the per- 
son alluded to, so he may have 
misinterpreted the motives which 
appear to him to have governed 
his conduct. Asa priv ate letter 
however, it is evident it was not 
d intended for publication, and it 
is to be regretted that such an use 
was made of it. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your’s respectfe lly, 


entire Will be found in our Intelligence Department, 


Epir. 
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QUESTION TO CHARICLO, 


——S 


To the Fditor of the 


SIR, Nov. 22, 1808. 
Your new correspondent Cha. 
riclo, has advanced a number of 
strange assertions, supported by 
as strange pretensions to reasoning. 
I believe these may be safely left 
to the common sense and the 
scriptural knowledge of any of 
your readers. But he has thought 
proper to make one assertion on 
a plain matter of fact, on which 
I request your proposal to him of 
the following question. 

One who has not long ago care- 
fully read the whole nine books 
of Herodotus, would be obliged 
if Chariclo will inform the read. 
ers of the M. Rep. in what part 
of his history, that author, 
‘‘ speaking of the temple of Jeru- 
salem, says, the Images of the 


Monthly Repository. 


high priests were put up within 
it.” Sce M. Rep. p. 541, of the 
present volume. 

P.S. It may not be unaccept- 
able to your correspondents who, 
a few months ago, laudably pro. 
posed some public monument of 
honour to Locker, to be intormed 
that a very noble and impressive 
statue of him, by Roubilliac, in 
a Grecian habit, stands in a con. 
spicuous part of the college from 
which he was, so much to his 
honour, expelled, Christ-cbureh, 
Oxford. It was presented to 
the college by a gentleman of the 
name of Lock. The ditlerence 
of orthography in the names, 
seems to shew that the donor was 
no relative to the illustrious. logi- 
cian, Si. 
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GENERAL ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF TILE DOCTRINE OF 


MATERIALISM, 


I 


[Concluded from p. 595.) 


15th, The resurrection ‘of 
C te is represented in the New 
Testament, as involving a most 
amazing display of the Divine 
power; and it is not unfrequent, 
that the moral resurrection of the 
Gentile world is illustrated by it: 
hence, the apostle in expressing 
his devotional wishes for the 
Christian church at Ephesus, 
prays, that they might apprchend 
the exceeding greatness of God’s 
mighty power, in favour of those 
who believed, which says he is so 
great, as to resemble the * work. 





ing of his mighty power, which 
he wrought in Christ, when he 
raised him up from the dead, and 


set him at his own right hand in , 


the heavenly places.”’ 

This same ** mighty power’? 
is referred to by St, Paul in some 
other of his epistles, and is re- 
presented as a power, by which 
Christ would be qualified to raise 
the dead at the last day; as for 
instance, where he reminds the 
Philippians of their future pros. 
pects. ** We look for the saviour 
says he, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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am shall change our vile beady, 

rat it may be tashioned hke unto 
his elorious body, according to 
the working whereby he is able 
to subdue all thines unto himself.” 
Now “* the earceed ng grealiess 
of this power” is more manifest, 
more miraculous and amazing up- 
on the material hypothesis, than 
upon any other: for according to 
this doctrine our original powers 
of perception and consciousness, 
wre recovered by the re-organiza. 


tion of those distinct particles of 


which our beings were composed, 
and which will) most probably 
have been sunk down into that 
depth of corruption, which a 
thousand ages would ercate.— 
‘That perception should be reco. 
vered atter having been lost for so 
long a period—that we should 
that the prin- 
ciples essential to tdentity should 
be reecollected, reeorganized, and 
reeviviiied, is a view that is admi- 


live a second time 


rable tor sim plicity and greatness 
ana hie ch makes the Divine pow- 
cr appcnr far more transcendan’. 


than «does that scheme, which 


Supp secs {] heat the thin ing powers 
inhere in something distinct tr 
the body that they are not suse 


pended by death, and that the 
resurrection Is a mere 
the pereipient with the material 
part of man: Upon this view, not 
half so much is lost by death, 
hor half so much is regained by 
the resurrection as upon the ma. 
terial hypothesis; nor is the dis. 
play of an Omnip: tent pewer so 
stupendous upon the former, as 
upon the latter system 
boured language of the apostle, 
is as natural as it is suitable to a 
complete resurrection, whilst a 
partial and insignificant one de. 
prives it of its energy and importe 
#1. 


The lae 


reeunion of 


of the Doctrine of Mat realism, 


16th. All our reasonings ups 
on the article of death are natu. 
rally favourable to the material 
hypothesis. ‘There is nothing in 
the appearance of death that 
would suggest to us the idea of 
a separate distinct principle from 
matter, being the seat of percep. 
Yen; for though the whole man 
uppears to be lifeless, yet every 
part of the body, even that which 
we term the seat of intellect, may 
continue undetached: | nothing 
seems to be wanting, but the re. 
spiration of the lungs, and the 
consequent circulation of the 
blood; these we should naturally 
be led to think, would make the 
man to live again. ‘The resem- 
blance of death throughout the 
whole of the animated creation Is 
in favour of simple materiality: 
every living thing in the present 
world is subject to death: Iife 
scems to depend upon the same 
—" and may be taken 
away by the same means, °° In 
the blood is the lite,” was the 
reason assigned to the Israclites 
for their not eating blood, and 
which they were forbidden to do 
~~ a Divine prohibition, 

cain, the perception of the 

senses, must be the same in many 
animals with that of man, and 
the loss of this percepuion, either 
partially or totaliy, must be ate 
tended with corresponding efiects. 
Further, consider death in the 
universality of the term, 1 ¢. 
consider jt in relation to the ge 
neral classes of intelligent being. 
‘ihis consideration being most ge- 
neral, will perhaps afford us the 
most correct idea of death. Now 
in giving a definition of this arte 
cle, I would deine the death of 
an animal, the death of a man, 
the death of an angel, and the 
death of the Deity himself, were 
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he passive, in such a manner, as 
would correspond with all these 
real or supposed subjects. The 
separation of two distinct sub- 
stances, such as body and soul 
are represented to be, is not avow- 
edly professed with respect to ani- 
mals, by immaterialists them- 
selves; and as to angels, there 
are no writings or Christians that 
maintain them to be a compound. 
ed order of beings: the immate. 
rialist represents them as being 
pure and exalted spiiits, and the 
materialist considers them as be- 
ings whose perception inleres in 
one substance, consist in what. 
ever it may. Dying, with them, 
must thercfore mean something 
different to a separation of sub. 
stances, because they have but 
one substance; end with respect 
to the Deity, why is essentially 
immortal,-and of whom we say 
he cannot die, what is the speci. 
tic idea whiek we prec iude, i. e. 
what idea have we of that state 
to which His immorta‘ity stands 
opposed? The supposed separa. 
won ot body and spirit will not 
selicve ous from the difliculty! 
since his essence is whole and wi- 
deisible: nothing less therefore 
than a dissolution of his attr- 
butes—-a ceasing to eNist in any 
conscious state of being-—is in- 
tended as an opposite to his un. 
bounded immortality. ‘These ob- 
servations with respect to three of 
these particular subjects, lay a 
foundation for a very important 
question concerning the fourth, 
viz, man: It the death of an 
cnimal, the death of an angel, 
and the death of the Deity, con- 
sist. in a loss of consciousness, 
why should the death of an hu- 


man being be an exception? if 


death be a aifferent state ig this 





latter case, to any of the former, 
it should also have a different 
name! but the fact is, that death 
upon the material hypothesis is a 
term uniform in its meaning, 
whilst upon the immaterial sys- 
tem, it is pertectly unintelligible, 
and admits of no general defini. 
tion.—Lastly: we may almost 
inter the unconsciousness of death, 
from the love of life, as well as 
from the dread of death. We 
cling to life, because we imagine, 
and imagine justly, that we can- 
net exist without it: we dread 
the ap proach of death, because 
it appears like ‘*a land of dark. 
ness, where no light is:”) to shut 
our eyes upon every visible ob. 


ject, for ever! is a thought that 


would make life itself distressing, 
and give to death a more than 
terrific form! but as Christians, 
our. fears are abated, and our 
hopes are revived, by the resure 
rection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, ; 
17th. The moral advantages 
of this doctrine, deserve to be 
taken into cousideration, and may 
be justly urged in ats favour, 
The doctrine of simple materi- 
ality is calculated te inspire the 
mind with humility. When we 
reflect upon the dust as being our 
viigin; when we contemplate our- 
selves as an heap of animated 
Clay; we feel ourselves more up- 
or a level with things around us 
than we should do with a fancied 
immateriality: those pompous 
sayings which express our celes- 
tial origin, our natural immortal- 
ity, &c. ure calculated to awaken 
vanity, to beget self-complacen. 
cy, and in short, to make us 
“think more highly of ourselves 
than we ought to think:”—very 
different effects did the doctrine 
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we have now been contending for 
produce wpon the ancient patri- 
archs,—upen Abraham, when he 
suid, ** Behold I have taken upon 
me to speak to the Lord, who 
aim but dust and memo f upon 
David, who said, ** ‘ihou kuow- 
est whereof we are made: thou re- 
memberest we are but dust:” upon 
Isaiah, who said, ** All tlesh is as 
grass, and all the glory o 4 man 
as the flower of the grass;’’ and 
upon others, who represent them. 
selves as daviag their, foundation 
im the dust, and as beng crushed 
before the ‘nelh:—This doctrine 
ts best calculated to inspire the 
Christian’s mind with gratitude. 
Contemplating what he is by na- 
ture—a frail and dying mortal, 
he feels himself peculiarly indebt- 
ed to that good being, who first 
guve rise to his existence, for the 
promise of a resurrection toeternal 
life by Jesus Christ, which he 
hath engaged to eticct.—The sen. 
timent of his heart exactly cor- 
responds with that of the apostle 
Veter’s, who introduces his first 
cpistle by saying,—* Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which according to 
his abundant mercy, hath begot.- 
ten us again unto a lively hope 
(the hope of living again) by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead:’? or with St. Paul, who 
closes his admirable chapter on the 
resurrection of the dead, with 
devout exultation: ‘ Thanks be 
unto God who giveth us the vic. 

tory,” (viz. over death and the 
grave) “ through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” ‘The Divine Be ‘ing shews 

us by death, that he can deprive 
us of existence if he please ;—theat 
what he first gave he can take 
@way: and if trom bis own he. 
wignity, he is pleased to restore 
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what he could justly withhold, 
we Lave the most Increased cause 
for gratitude, which heightens 
with the magnitude of the gift, 
Further, we urge in favour of the 
material doctrine, the purity of 
its tendency, throughout the 
whole chain of the Christian doc. 
trine. Had the doctrine of the 
simple materiality of man been 
ubitormly maintained, tait most 
jrrauonal and absurd crecd which 
asserts, that ** as the body and 
soul make but one man, so God 
and man make but one Christ,” 
had never existed; neither could 
the Remish doctrines of purga. 
tory, of prayers for the dead and 
to the dead have ever crept into 
the church :—these errors would 
have had no root from whence 
they could have sprung; the wild 
imaginations of men would have 
been kept more completely within 
the bounds of rationality; and 
in short, mast of the principal 
corruptions of Christianity would 
have been prevented. 

18th. ‘birére is a natural ad- 
vantage in this doctrine, which 
may be justly urged in its favour, 
and that is, the intimate con- 
nexion between the two states, 
the present and the future. Death, 
upon the material hypothesis, 1s 
an unconscicus = state; conse- 
quently, the intervening period 
between death and the resurrec- 
tion however long, is entirely lost 
inthe account. ‘The two perci« 
pient states of man, are the pre- 
sent and the future; and the lat- 
ter, to all appearance, will im- 
mediaicly succeed the former. 
It was with this view I conceive, 
that the apostles and the first 
Christians desired to be “ cloathed 
upon,” ** with their house which 
was from heaven,” and thus it 
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was “that mortality” atself “* was 
swallowed up of life.” lt was 
under this impression, viz. that 
of associating the future state 
with the present, that they were 
led so uniformly to represent “ the 
day of the Lord” as being “ nigh 
at hand ;”’ and as desiring ** to de. 
part and to be with Christ.” The 
date of the immortal inheritance 
upon this hypothests, commences 
at the close of the mortal; so 
that departed Christians are some- 
times represented as thuse who 
** inherit the promises.” 

Lastly. The doctrine of sim- 
ple materialism, has been coun- 
tenanced and supported by the 
most emment Christian philose. 
phers. The great Mr. Locke, who 
considered matter as possessing 
some solid properties, did never- 
theless admit tie possibility of its 
being rendered perceptible. ‘The 
solidity of matter has usually been 
considered by im materialists as an 
argument which at once demon- 
strates the absurdity of Mr. Locke's 
concession: they of course, in 
their attempts to define spirit and 
to distingutsh it from matter, have 
divested it of every property in 
common with it: but how two 
such heterogeneous substances can 
act upon each other, is @ circum. 
stance, altogether inexplicable ; 


whilst on the other hand, the dif. 
ficulties arising from the hypothe. 
sis of matter being made the sub. 
ject of thought, have been wholl 

removed, by that first of. Chris. 
tian philosophers, the late Rev. 
Dr. Priestley. The doctor, in 
his Disquisitions, has introduced 
a large ficld of reasoning blended 
with just observation upon these 
subjects. Ile has proved the im- 
material doctrine to be of pygan 
origin, though like every other 
doctrine, which is the offspring 
of the imagination, ut has under. 
gone various changes and refine. 
ments,—the French unbelievers 
have the credit of refining it the 
most effectually! Dr. Priestley 
has demonstrated by argument 
and experiment, the insolidity 
and penetrability of matter; by 
these means, be has removed a 
** stone of stumbling” out of the 
way of the immaterialists, and 
has done much in aid of the seri 

tural philosophy of man, The 
suffrage of such a man as the Dr, 
in favour of simple materialism, 
willcertainly have its weight with 
the reasoning class of Christians; 
and as to those who decry reason, 
we cannot expect that they will 
ever make any proper use of it. 


Leicester. STEVESUS. 





—— 


ANSWERS TO THE INQUIRER. 


———— TS 


Nov. 3, 1808. 

M. Repos. vol. iit. p. 559. 
The sermon alluded to, on Prov. 
xiv. 24. was probably, by the 
Rev. William Salisbury, Rector 
of Moreton and ‘Halingbury, in 
Essex; published 1773. P. 559. 
 T have not the copy of “ the Old 





Whig,”’ that belonged to the late 
Mr. Town-end, but in the Biog. 
Brit. it is said generally in the 
article ** Chandler,” that the doce 
tor wrote ‘about fifty papers in 
that work.” ‘The whole consists 
of only pp. 103. Nos. 33 and 
39, were written by Mr. Jackson 
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of Lefcester, and No. 63, by 
Drs Caleb Fleming. 


Character of the ** Qld Wig.” 





Disney, then vicar of Swinder. 
by, lately minister of Essex cha. 


P. 531. the writer of the “Re. pel, and now of the Hyde in 





marks on Bishop Jiurd’s Charge, Essex. 
in 1777,’ was the Rev. Dr. A. B. 
CHARACTER OF THE ** OLD wuicG.” 
Tu the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Near Bradjord, Yur/shire, et importance; and although 


Sir, Nov. 5, 1SOS. 

I wish very much to see in sou 
future number of your valuable 
Repository, an answer to the que- 
ries of your correspondent ‘T. 
p- 559, as to the papers which 
were written by the late Dr. Chand- 
Jer in the ** Old Whig.” I alse 
am. equally anxious to know who 
were the writers of the other pa- 
pers in that excellent miscellany. 
it is well known they were chielly 
the productions of young dissent. 
ing ministers;, and it is equally 
certain that they do great honour 
to the writers: as however, ma. 
ny similar queries with these now 
proposed by T. have already ap- 
peared in other periodical works 
without success, it may be justly 
feared they will now again mect 
with the same fate. But certain. 
ly these volumes deserve the pe- 
yusal of your readers, as contain. 
ing a masterly explication and 
defence of the grand principles 
of civil and religious liberty. 
‘The names of writers who could 
so ably, and in such a manly, ani- 
mating manner explain and de. 
fend the glorieus cause in which 
they were so honourably engaged 
are always worth preserving; but 
the spirit and good sense with 
which they wrote, is of far ereat- 





some of your readers may unex. 
pectedly be so fortunate as to 
gratify the very laudable curiosity 
of ‘I. yet if a is most probable, 
the event should turn cut other. 
wise, I earnestly hope this rather 
untoward circumstance will not 
prevent them from bestowing a 
speedy and attentive perusal on 
these truly valuable papers. They 
will assuredly reap equal pleasure 
and information; and perhaps too 
inay be disposed to join with me 
in regretting that such an interest- 
ing collection of papers should 
remain so long in obscurity. 

Our countrymen are now very 
zealous in assisting the people of 
Spain and Portugal, in asserting 
aod obtaining their rights. It 
may therefore be asserted that 
we cannot well render these pcos 
ple a more important service than 
by supplying them with transla- 
tions of otir best writers in the 
cause of civil and religious liber- 
ty, to assist them in forming @ 
more rational system of goverle 
ment. If these foreigners, now 
fashionably dignified with the ap* 
pellation of parriots, are to be 
enlightened, it must be with the 
above light trom our free country: 
for Certainly they will have spent 
their treasure and blood to little 
} 
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purpose, if they after all, con- 
tent themselves with absolute mo- 
narchy for their civil government 


and intolerant Ppoprry' for their 
established religion. Your's, 


T. W. 





MR. MARSOM’S DEFENCE OF TUR 
I LSILA M. 


IN REPLY TO Me B 


LETTER IV. 


—_—E 


To the Editor of the 


SIR, Sep. 20, 1808. 

I proceed in reply to Mr. Bcl- 
sham, tg another passage in sup- 
port of the doctrine of the pre. 
existence of Jesus Christ. i.e. 
John xvii, 5. And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own. 
self, with the glory which T had 
with thee befure the world was. 
In this passage, there are several 
things worthy of notice: first, that 
our Lord speaks of a glory which 
he says he had before the world 
was, and which he had with the 
Father; secondly, that he was not 
then in the possession of it, for 
that is the object for which he 
prays; and thirdly, that the an. 
swer of his prayer would be the 
reinstating bim in the possession 
of a glory which he had before 
enjoyed, Now it js almost im- 
possible to conceive of any terms 
by which the tact of his pre-cx- 
istence could be more fully ascer- 
tained, than by those here used; 
and it surely will require great 
critical skill, toexplain the words 
so as to set dulde that idea. Mr. 
Belsham, however, endeavours 
to prove that our Lord’s words 
have no such weaning, — First, 
he says*, ** that for which our 
Lord here prays, is the very same 
which’ he proposed to communi. 
cate Yo ‘his disciples, See verse 


* M. Repos. vel. ii. p. 550. 


YOR. 4. 4 





Monthly Repository. 


22.” The glory he prayed for 
was certainly his future glory 
which he received from the Fa- 
ther when he raised him from the 
dead and gave him glory, 1 Peter. 
1.21. This glory was given him 
by promise, tor the fulfilment of 
which promise he now prays, and 
this glory he had given, (not pro. 
posed to communicate) in the same 
way to his disciples, ch. xiv. 3, 
If I goand prepare a place for 
you, L will come again and receive 


you to myself, that where I am 


ye may he also. comp. chap. xii. 
20. 1 Thes, iv. 17. That this 
is the glory which the Father had 
given him, and which he had 


“given to his‘disciples i$ clear from 


verse 24. Father, I wiil that they 
also wh.m thou hast given me, be 
with me where I am; that they 
may behold my glory which thou 
hast given me. ‘This then is that 
glory for which he prays, and of 
which he says, that he had it with 
the Father before the world was, 
Mr. Belsham addst, * this 
glory was ungucstionably the gloe 
ry of publishing the gospel to the 
world.” 1 answer that most un. 
questionably it was not; because 
that glory he was then in the pos. 
session of, and had been in the 
possession of from the comménce. 
ment of his ministry, and there. 


+ Ibid. 
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fore could not pray for it. We 
may apply the reasoning cf Paul 
respecting hope to this subject, 
and say, “ what a man secth, 
that is, what he is in possession 
of, why doth he yet pray for?” 

‘Yo prove that this glory was 

unquestionably the glory of pub- 
lishing the gospel, Mr. Belsham 
refers to verse 8, 14, and adds* 
*‘ they were his messengers to 
mankind, as he had been his Fa- 
ther’s messenger, v. 18.” In the 
former of these verses, our Lord 
says, ** I have given unto them 
ithe words (not the glory) which 
thou gavest me.’’ In ve l4th 
verse the same thing is repeated, 
but there is not any thing said 
about giving them a glory. In 
the 18th ve rse, Our Lord siiys to 
his Father, “Sas thou hast sent me 
into the world; have I sent 
them into the world.” Oras Mr. 
Belsham has it, ** They were his 
messengers to mankind, as he had 
been his Father's messenger.” Very 
true; but what has this to do with 
the subject? He had been his Fae 
ther’s Messi cer, the words which 
he spake, were the words which 
his father had given him, he had 
published the gospel to the world, 
and now when he bad just finish. 
ed the work which his father bad 
given him to do, did he pray that 
he might be sent to do it over 
again? For this, Mr. Belsham 
says, was unquestionably the glo. 
ry tov which he prayed, 

‘Lhe comparison in the 18th 
VETS, between the mission of 
Jesus Christ and that of his dis- 
ciples, is frequently adduced as 
at argument against his pre-exist- 
ence; but that arguiment js with- 
out any real foundation in the 


* M, Repos, vol. ii, p. 550, 
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passage, because the comparison 
is only a partial one, or in other 
words, their mission is compared 
with the mission of Jesus with ree 
i to one part of it only, that 
» his being sent into the world: 
ve Bo as the mission of Jesus, as 
we have seen in a former letter 
on chap. xvi. 28. consisted of two 
parts, his coming forth from the 
Father, as well as his coming in- 
to the world. Now in the latter 
sense only, is the mission of Jesus 
and that of his apostles compared. 
Ile does not say that as he came 


forth from the Father, and was 


his messenger to mankind, so 
they also came forth from the 
Father, and were sent by him in- 
to the world. He might there- 
fore say, that as the father had 
sent him into the world, so he 
had sent theni into the world con- 
sistently with his having come 
down from heaven. 

Secondly, Mr. Belsham says, 
that Jesus had this glory before 
the world was, not really, but 
only in the purpose of God; an 
assertion utterly destitute of sup- 
port from the Scriptures. 

His prayer, says Mr. Belshamf, 
was that he might be “ honoured 
as the instrume:t of instructing 
mankind in truth and goodness, 
and in making them virtuous and 
happy; and he was desirous that 
his apostles might share with him 
in his honour and felicity,” A 
prayer which might have had 
some propriety in it, if address. 
ed to his Father before he entered, 
on his ministry, but is utterly un- 
accountable if addressed to him 
at the close of it. 

*¢'This glory,” he adds, “ he 
had given them, that is, it was 


Ibid 
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his firm purpose and intention to 
give it to them. Por they were 
not actually qualified and sent 
forth till atter the effusion of the 
spirit on the day of pentecost, 
In the same sense the Father, had 
given itto bin, that is, had fully 
purposed to bestow it upon him, 
for he was not yet In possession 
of it, nor had he yet altugether 
finished the work assigned him, 
the scene of his sufferings not be- 
ing yet begun, though he ex. 
presses himself strongly in’ the 
past tense, ‘I have finished tie 
woik which thou gavest me to 
do,’ where he could mean no. 
thing more than to express the 
absolute certainty of the event.” 

Ov this most extraordinary pas. 
gage it will be necessary to make 
several observations. First, Mr. 
Belsham represents the publica. 
tion of the gospel by Jesus Christ 
as not having commenced, when 
he uttered this prayer; for he 
says, “* he was not yet in the pos- 
session of that glory,” but that 
now, at the close of his ministry 
he prays that tt might be bestowed 
upon him, that ** He might be 
the honoured instrument of in- 
structing mankind m truth and 
goodness, and inv making them 
virtuous and happy.”? I would 
ask Mr. Belsham, was this prayer 
of war Lord ever answered? If it 
was, when was the glory of pub- 
lishing the gospel conferfed upon 
him, and when did he enter tpon 
the honourable work of instruct- 
itig mankind, this prayer being 
addressed to his Father just be- 
fore his entering upon thuse suf- 
ferings which terminated in his 
death. Secondly, Mr. Belsham 


asserts that Jesus Christ Aad not 
yet altogether finished the work 
gostgned him. 


On the colitrary, 





Jesus Christ positively asserts that 
he had. If the work assigned 
him, was the work of publishing 
the gospel and instructing mane 
kind, as it certainly was; Mr. 
Belsham needed not to have ine 
troduced the qualifying term ale 
tog:ther, for according to him 
he had not yet so much as entered 
upon it, much less finished it. 
In proof that he had hot altoges 
ther finished the work assigned 
him, Mr. Belsham, alleges that 
“the scene of his sufferings was 
hot yet begun,” and that theres 
fore when our Lord said, **I have 
finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do, he could mean 
nothing more than to express the 
absolute ccrtainty of the event.” 
It may be asked, were the suffer, 
ings of Christ any part of the 
work asstgned him? are they ever 
called, or would it be proper to 
eall them Ais work? Did he ine 


Alict those sufferings upon himself? 


It is said ** He was put to death 5” 
was his death then his own act or 
that of hisenemics? He would, had 
it been possible, have been relieved 
from them, but he submitted, says 
ing **not my will but thine be 
done.” How then does “ the scene 
of his sufferings not being begun 

prove that, when he said, ey 
have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do,’’ he could mean 
nothing more than to express the 
absolute certainty of the event? 
Thirdly, Mr. Belsham says, that 
‘© Jesus was desirous that his 
apostles might share with him in 
this honour and felicity,” as the 
instruments Of instructing mane 
kind. ‘ This glory,” he says, 
‘¢ he had given thew, that is, it 
was fis firm purpose and inten. 
tivn to give it them.”? This glo. 
ry, he says, was unquestionably 
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the glory of publishing the gospel, 
this glory Jesus Christ says he 
had given his disciples, Upon 
what ground then docs Mr. bcl- 
sham atlirm that he bad not eiven 
it them, but only purposed and 
intended to do it? Did Jesus not 
mean what his words seemed to 
import; but something very dif- 
ferent from it, if not the vory re- 
verse of 1? But that Jesus Christ 
really meant what he said and not 
what Mr. Belsham supposes him 
to mean, is sufficiently clear from 
what is recorded by the evange- 
lists. Mark says* that, in the 
earlier part of his ministry, “ Ee 
(Jesus) ordained twelve,” i.e. of 
his disciples, ** that they should 
be with him, and that he might 
send them forth to preach, and 
to have power to heal sicknesses 
and to cast out demons.’’ See 
also Mat. x. 1. and Luke vi. 13. 
Surely Mr. Belsham will not say 
shat when he ordained them, nam- 
ed them apostles, as Luke tells us 
he did, endued them with mira. 
culous powers and sent them forth 
to preach, that he did not actu- 


ally bestow on them the glory of 


publishing the gospel, but only 
intended to doit. Or will he say 
in the tace of the passages above 
referred to, that they were not 
qualified for the business to which 
they were appointed? But he 
says, “they were not actually 
qualified and sent forth ull after 
the effusion of the spirit on the 
day of pentecost.”. That they 
received additional qualifications 
at that time is true, but that they 
were apostles before, and were ac. 
tually qualified to instruct man- 
hind though ina less degree, is 
equally truce, and consequently 


® Chap. aii. 14. 
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Jisus Christ bad actually and not 
Intentionally given them the glo. 
ry whieh his father had 
him. 

** In the same sense,” says Mr. 
Beisham, ** the Father Aad civen 
it Glis glory) to him, that is, 
had fully purposed to bestowed 
it upon him.’ Jesus Christ says 
that the glory which he prayed 
jor, he Aad with the Father be. 
fore the world was; Mr. Belsham 
says he Aad it in the purpose of 
God,, thatis, God had fully pur. 
posed to give it him. ‘That God 
does all things according to his 
purpose, and that men are called 
and bave blessings bestowed upon 
them according to the purpose of 
God is language that is intelligi. 
ble, is the language of scrip ure; 
but that God has done any thing, 
or given any thing ww purpose; or 
that we dave or possess any thing 
in the purpose of God is neither 
the language of scripture, nor ot 
common sense, and therefore I 
conclude not the meaning of our 
Lord in those words, ** The glory 
which | Aad with thee before the 
world was,” 

Mr. Belsham says t, ‘* This 
way of speaking of a thing as al- 
ready done, which was certainly 
determined upon, was familiar to 
the Jews;’’ but he has not cited 
one passage from the Jewish scrip- 
tures 40 prove it, and those pas- 
sages which he has cited from the 
Christian scriptures, are some of 
them cited from epistles written 
to Gentile churches, and not one 
of them say any thing like what 
they are brought to prove. Let 
us examine the passages. 2 ‘Tim. 
i. 9. ** Who hath saved us and 
called us with an holy calling, 


given 
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net according to our works, but 
according ta his own purpose and 
grace which was given in us ip 
Christ, before the world began.” 
‘The apostie does not say that God 
bad saved them and called them 
wn his purpose ; but according to 
bis own purpose, and that grace 
was given to them, not in the pur- 
pose of God, but i Christ, be- 
tore the world began, Ephes. i. 4. 
** According as he hath chosen 
us,”? not in Ais purpose, but un- 
fortunately for Mr. Belsham’s 
system, the passage expressly 
says, ‘in Christ betore the toun- 
dation of the world.’”? Now this 
is all very natural upon the sup- 
position of the pre-existence of 
Jesus Christ, but appears to have 
bo meaning without it. The pro- 
smise of eternal life, is the pro. 
mise that God promised, (not 2 
purpose, fora promise in purpose 
has no meaning, but) aw Christ 
before the world began, and in 
that promise eternal life was giv. 
en to mankind in Jesus Crist, 
Where there is a grant there must 
be a grantee. A grant may be 
made and an inheritance gzven 
to the future unborn posterity of 
a person, but such a grant neces- 
sarily supposes the existence of 
the person in and through whom 
it is made. These passages then 
instead of furnishing any argue 
inent against the pre-existence of 
Jesus Christ, by strong implica. 
tion at least establish it, Heb. x. 
34. * Knowing in yourselves that 
ye have in heaven a better and en- 
during substance.”? » Here again 
it is not said that they had this za 
the purpose of God, but in hea. 
ven; they dad it, i. e., they had 


a right to it, by the promise of 


God, and it was reserved for them 
in heaven. A gift by promise ts 


a teal gift, (see Gal. ji, 18.) 
whereas a gilt in) purpese is no 
git dtabl. Phe last passage re. 
ferred to, is Rom. vit, 299: 30. 
It might be suflictent to say that 
there js not a word in this passage 
about the purpose of God: m ahe 
preceding. verse, the apostle says, 
‘all things. work together, tor 
good to them that love Grd, \te 
them who are the called, (hot dy 
but) according to his) purpose.”* 
It would be strange then to sup. 
pose that in the very next words 
he ases the term called, xe. in® 
very different sense, without give 
ing any intimation that he does 
so, especially as the words. are an 
inference drawn from the preceed- 
ing verse. The reasomog of the 
apostle in these verses makes, it 
necessary I conceive, to wnders 
stand him as speaking of the calle 
ing, justification and glorification 
of the persons referred to, as read 
and notin the purpose of Gods 
The mistaken idea thatthe word 
glorified refers to theJuture glo. 
rification of beliewers, and that 
the apos .°, by the word predest- 
nated, means a predestination to 
that glory trom the, begimning, is 
what L apprehend has led to a 
false interpretation of the passage. 
Mr. Belsham’s soterpretation, 
would naturally lead us into the 
very depths of calvinism. For, 
if the divine tore-kuowledge has 
made a discrimination of certain 
individuals from eternity, (and 
the. phrase, ** whom he Aid fores 
know,” is the very language of 
discrimination; had, Mr. belsham 
sufficiently attended to this eis 
cumstance, I am persuaded. he 
would have discovered # meanng 
in the apostle’s words very aitler- 
ent from that which he has put 
upon them); if J say the’ divine 
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fore-knowledge. has made a dis. 
criunmation from eternity of cer. 
win mnedividuals, and Ho Goth has 
Qoritied those individuals in tis 
eternal purpose, or ebsolutily 
predestinated them te glory, then 
was their glorification eternally 
fixed by an absolute decree, and 
the doctrine of eternal Clection ig 
completely established, On the 
ether hand, those who were not 
the objects of the divine fore. 
knowledge, consequently were 
not the objects of predestination 
© glory, and thus also the doc. 
tine of etetnal. reprobation will 
be as fully established. Enough, 
I conceive, has been said on these 
passages to shew that there is no. 
thing in. them to prove, what they 
are brought to prove, that ts, 
that when our Lord says that the 
glory which he prayed tor, he sad 
before the world was, he only 
means that he Aad it tx the pure 
pose of God and not actually in 
possession. 

In this prayer, our Lord not 
only says, ** and now, O Father, 
glurify thou me with teine own 
self, with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was ;’’ 
but he also says, ** Father, I 
will, that they also whom thou 
hast given me, be with me where 
lam, that they may behold my 
glory which thou hust given me : 
tor thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world.” ‘The 
glory here prayed for was a fus 
ture glory, ths glory his Pather 
had given him, tor he had it with 
him before the world was, bis 
disciples had been. weth him from 
the beginning, they had seen him 


is 


in the exercise of pubhshing the 
gospel, and instructing mankind, 
they hud heard his discourse and 
seen his miracles; 


and yet he now 
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prays that they might be with 
hom where he was, thit they micht 
behold the glory which his Father 
had given him. Thisglory there. 
fore could not be, as Mr. Belsham 
affirms it to be, he olory of pub. 

lishing the Our Lord 
adds, as the mason of this re. 
quest, Oras a proot of bis Fae 
ther’s having giving him this glo. 
ry, that he loved jam before “the 
foundation of the «orld. Now IT 
believe God is never said to love 
any being privr to that being hav. 


ge spe ! ‘ 


ing any vexwtence. ‘he case of 
Jacob and \Hyau, etted by the 


apostle mn the ninth chipter to the 
Romans, is no proof of it, for 
that passage has no reierence to 
Jacob and Esau personally, but 
to ther posterity: the words, * Ja. 
eob have Floved, and Esau have 
t hated,’? were not said of them 
befure they were born; they are 
cited from the last of the Jewish 
prophets, and the causes of that 


love and hatred are distinctly 
inentioned. 
Will Mr. Belsham say that 


God loved Jesus Christ a pure 
pose or that he purpused to love 
him before the foundation of the 
world ? 1 confess | am quite at a 
loss to understand the terms, 
Will he then explain what a pwr. 
pose to love means, vr with what 
propriety a person ean be said to 
love in purpose: we niay then per- 
haps be able to understand how 
Christ Aad the glory he prayed 
tur, in the purpose of God, be- 
fore the world was. Has our 
Lord any where said that his 
Father doved his disciples before 
the foundation of the world, or 
that they Aad a glory with him 
before the world was? If all this 
was In purpose only, it was as true 
of them as it was of him, and the 
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language is as applicable to them 
as it was to him, and yet he uni- 
formly speaks thus exclusively 
respecting himself. To what ts 
this to be attributed, but to the 
fuct that he had pre-existed and 
they had not, and therefore such 
language Was proper with respect 
to him, but was not so with re. 
spect to them. 


With these remarks I shall close 
my defence of the doctrine of 
preeenistence- of Jesus Christ, 
from the Gospel of John, and in 
my next (which I mean to be my 
last®,) I shall advert, in support ot 
it, to &@ passage or two in the 
epistles of Paul, 

Your’s, &e. 
JOUN MARSOM. 





IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, TILE 


TEESE OF A **SPANISH PATRIOT.” 


eel 


SIR, Now. 12, 1808. 
Your correspondent (p. 550.) 
correciling a passage in the 
** Christuuan’s Survey,’’ has fallen 
into an error himself. That dog- 
ma, a sire gua non in the quali, 
fications of **a Spanish Patriot,” 
is not the miraculous, but the im. 
maculate conception of the virgin, 
or a belief that she was conceived 
by her mother without the stain 
of original sin, seme vitto ct labe, 
as A. N. quotes from Moshcin, 
yet not as appears, out of the 
course of ordinary generation. 
Your readers who have any curl- 
osity on the subjfct may refer to 
Mosheim’s Ecc. Hist, Cent. xu. 
p. 2. ch. 3, and Cent. xvii, S. 2. 


p. 1. This test, imposed by the 
Junta, sufficiently shews the in. 
fluence which governs the “ Spa. 
nish Patriots.” Spain indeed, aps 
pears to be in this sad dilemma; 
either to bend under the power of 
a military despot who, with true 
policy, breaks every other yoke 
In imposing his owa, or to be- 
come externally tree while she 
remains the prey of her own.cratty 
priests: and cruel inquisitors. A 
humane and enlightened politi- 
cian, and still, more a Christian, 
can scarcely allow himself to be 
any thing but the spectator of 
such a scene. 


CORRECTOR, 





_— 


JOHN LACY’S PROPHECY. 





Woburn, 
SIR, October 17, 1808. 
I abject to the opinion of your 
correspondent P. QQ. (p. 467.) re- 
specting ‘‘ tlie spirit of prophecy 
being sll appoimted, as a means 
of coavincing maa of the divine 


agency,” and in defence of which’ 


he brings forward the prophecy of 
John Lacy, upon three distinct 


grounds. ——First, because the 
works of: nature sufficiently de. 
monstrate ‘* the divine agency,’ 
without. the assistance of any 
prophecy whatever ; secondly, be- 
cause @ prophecy which was pros 
mulpated ‘**a century before- 
hand’ (even supposing it to be 
founded in truth.) could be but 
of little service in this respect, 


* Mr. Marsom’s final Letter will appear iathe Surenementaxy Numoga. Ep. 
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to these who existed previous to 
the time of its supposed accom. 
plishment; and thirdly, because 
the language of John Lacy’s pro- 
phecy is so completely Billings. 
gute, as to render it almost blas- 






An Unitarian’s Answer to the Churchman’s Reply. 


phemous to suppose that it could 
have been dictated by the spirit 
of the Almighty. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 


VERITAS. 





ANSWERS TO THE **CHURCHMAN’S”” REPLY, BY AN UNITARIAN 


AND MR. 


ALLCIIIN. 


ee 


For the sake of bringing both 
the following Letters into the pre- 
sent No. we are obliged to print 
them ina small type. Itis de. 
sirable, as we have before stated, 
that the controversy provoked by 
the Churchman should be laid to 
rest in the present volume. The 
Supplement will afford rocm for 
any further brief communications. 


EDITOR. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

Having been an attentive observer of 
the discussion between the Churchman 
and his Unitarian opponents, and having 
mtended, had I not been too late, to 
have made a few observations upon his 
first letter, 1 will by your indulgence 
now do it and incorporate into it such 
additional ones as his reply has suggest- 
edto me. Iam induced to do this from 
a persuasion, that his letter is calculated 
to do some mischief to young persons, 
and to all those who have made but a 
slight or superficial enquiry into the 
subject, hoping at the same time to fur- 
nish a justification to some Unitarians at 
least, for calling themselves “ Rational 
Christians.” 

Notwithstanding the defence which 
the Churchman makes, in his reply to 
Mr, Belsham, of writing under an ano- 
nymous signature, I cannot help think- 
ing it very disingenuous to write under 
owe, to which, if [ am not much mis- 
taken, he has no title; for whatever he 
may think of Unitarians in other re- 
spects, Lassure him they are not so stu- 
pid, a8 not easily to discover under his 
pretended character of a Churchman 
attacking Unitarians, a real unbeliever 
assailing the evidences of Christianity : 


and it appears from his reply to a Uni- 
tarian Christian, that he oueht to have 

levelled his attack against Christians for 

believing the scriptures at all, for he has 

no objection to our believing m the Di- 
vine unity; it wou'd therefore have been, 
fairer and better understood to have 

first openly avowed that Uritarians were 

irrational for believing in the Christian 

scriptures on such evidence, and then 

having helieved in them, to connect 

with them a belief of the doctrines of 
necessity and materialism. 

The plain question stripped of ail 
disguise between your coirespondent and 
Unitarians then is, are they rational 
in believing in the Christian revelation 
upon the evidences afforded them? He 
says they are not; for denying their 
inspiration, they yet acknowledge them 
as fully equal to complete instruction in 
religion upon evidence not satisfactory, 
for “it is very unreasonable” says he 
“ to believe, that plain men, such as the 
apostles, could be sufficiently accurate 
for our purpose,” in their account of 
what they saw and heard at such a dis- 
tance of time; “could this be expected 
from the rade fishermen in quetion? and 
when was this conversation, and when 
were these discourses committed to 
writing and by whom? Histery is si- 
lent! When were the books written and 
by whom, that we now have in the 
names of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John? Discard then the notion of in- 
spiration and they are left without 2 
known author and we have to repose our 
confidence in the powers of observation, 
memory, and judgment of we know not 
whom?” This appears to contain the 
full force of your correspondent’s argu- 
ment; and if we can satisfactorily an- 
swer this, all e.se he has advanced must 
fall to the ground, because, Unitarians 
as a body are not concerned in any of his 
other ebjections.——To this 1 would 














An Unitarian’s Aaswer, 


briefly reply there are no facts or doc- 
trines believed by Unitarian Christians 
that can be invalidated by any mere 
inaccuracy in the relation of either or 
any of the Evangelists, because the 
facts and doctrines they believe are es- 
tablished by an accumulation of evidence. 
In the first place, Chri tiamry would 
stand upon strong /p csumptive evinene 
from the present state of Europe in con- 
nexion with profane history, were there 
no Christian scriptures extant; in the 
next place I trust I sha.t be able to shew, 
there are some of those books sufficient - 
ly authentic for our purpose, were it pos- 
sible that all the others could be proved 
of doubtful authority or even forgeries. 
It has been forcibly observed by Paley, 
** that a Jewish peasant has changed the 
religion of the world.” In examining by 
what instrumentality this great change 
was effected, he finds that one laul of 
Tarsus is said to have been one of the 
first and most distinguished agents, that 
there are several letters written by him 
to the several churches he had planted 
in the Lesser Asia, Macedonia, Achaia, 
now preserved, in which the great facts 
of the Christian revelation are clearly 
stated or referred to in some other docu- 
ment,——In examining these letters in 
his Hor Pauline, he has proved their 
authenticity by a train of sound criti- 
cism, he has made each to prove the ge- 
nuinencess of the others and all to prove 
the truth of another document received 
by Christians, entitled the Acts of the 
Apostles, by such a variety of undesign- 
ed coincidences, that if this evidence, 
added to the general historical argument 
be not satisfactory, I should conclude 
there can be obtained no satisfactory 
proof for any historical fact. It follows 
if this memoir be true, that the gospel 
by Luke must be (in the main) true aiso, 
because it was wiitten by the same per- 
son, and is in fact only the former part of 
the same history. 1 do not mean to as- 
scitthatthe books towhich [have here re- 
ferred, are free from all errors or such 
addi:ions and interpolations as all other 
ancient books were liable to, but I do 
contend that all the principal facts, be- 
lieved by usas Unitarian Christians, are 
sufficiently authenticated, and if unac- 
companied by any other evidence I should 
not deem it irrational to believe them, 
It is aot necessary for my purpore to 
notice any of the other Looks — 
which your correspondent may object; 


were there no existing proof of the au- 
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thenticity of any one of them, the books 
to which I have referred, would afford 
sufficient ground for a rational belief 
in the christian revelation. 4 

But Unitarians as well as others have 
another additional species of evidence cf 
no small importance, | mean the inter. 
nal; in the above epistles and history, 
we find inculcated in every page sone 
branch of a system of the purest moral- 
ity, calculated to make all who practice 
it better and happier. I trust this will 
not be brought to prove that Unitarians 
have therefore no claim to the title of 
“ Rational Christians.” 

But your correspondent objects, “ that 
should these historical records be even 
as good as those of Livy or Tacitus it 
would not avail us, because the divine 
records are of vital consequence to us, 
and if given by a benevolent God for 
our essential benefit, they must be ate 
tended by very different evidence.” This 
argument I acknowledge to have great 
weight, and if unanswerable would prove 
more in his favour than all the others he 
has produced.—-But thanks be to God 
in the scheme of the Christian revela- 
tion, he has vouchsafed to afford us 
super-human evidence in its support, and 
of such a species as your correspondent 
seems to demand, and this will be found 
in completed propbecy.——The Christian 
dispensation was Clearly predicted in the 
Jewish scriptures. Even Moses fore- 
told that a prophet like unto himself 
would be raised up, and it appears from 
Acts iv. 4. that when Peter, preaching 
to the Jews referred to this passage, 
although being in Jerusalem, where 
they must have heard of, if not seen the 
miracles wrought by Jesus, it was on 
this evidence of completed prophecy 
that so great a multitude were converte 
ed to Christianity. Many of the Jewish 
and Christian prophets have also pre- 
dicted the rise, progress, and final con- 
summation of the whole Christian dispen- 
sation; and this being beyond the reach 
of human sagacity or contrivance, evi- 
dently proves its divine source, becom- 
ing to every serious and attentive stu- 
dent of the prophecies, the same 
cies of evidence in every age that mire 
cles were to the cye-witnesses in the days 
of the apostles, and with this additional 
important consideration that it strength- 
ens with the lapse of time, as history 
displays the accomplishment of a con- 
tinual series of fresh cvents, and to us 
of the present day, there is from every 
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appearance around us a regular succes- 
sion of them, tending in due time to a 
full and final accomplishment of the 
whole Christian dispensation. 
Here sir, 1 should have concluded, 
having replied to the only point that 
Unitarians were fairly called upon to de- 
fend; but the Churchman in his reply, 
says (and he quotes the authority of 
of Dr. Priestley,) that he considers Uni- 
tarianism as counected with a-species of 
philosophy, or it is nothing; and he 
states the inconsistency of Unitarians in 
believinggthe scriptures in connexion 
with necessity and materialism. ‘These 
philosophical speculations are certainly 
not generally believed by Unitarians, 
nor is it fair to charge them as a body 
with the speculations of one or two in- 
dividuals however respectable; but sup- 
pose the whole body should plead guilty 
w the charge, let us examine to what 
it will amount.—The doctrine of neces- 
sity is founded on a fact that | presume 
your correspondent will scarce venture 
to deny, viz. that there is no effect 
without a cause, for on this fact depends 
the proper and most satisfactory evi- 
dence for the being of a God as disiinct 
from his works, possessing power to 
controul them; to deny this icads to pure 
Atheism; and as it can be only to the con- 
sequencesof the doctrine of necessity, to 
which his objection can lic, we wil) if he 
pleases briefly examine these—'I he Neces- 
sarian believes that there 1s butone goverv- 
ing Willin the universe. and that is God; 
habitually referring to his appointment 
in all the events of life, he sees God in 
every thing; and contemplating his 
perfections of power, wisdom and good- 
ness, as manifested in the works of cica- 
tion, his mind is elevased to the purest 
and most reverential devotion; and 
when in connexion with these, his 
thoughts are turned inwardly on him- 
self, and he consulers his own ‘mper- 
fections, he is penetrated with the deep- 
est humility: those sentiments wiil ge- 
nerate all the benevolent affections, till 
the Necessarian feels himse!f with de- 
votion to Ged and good will to man, 
animated to the discharge of every 80- 
cial duty g cultivating these dispositions, 
his mind is constantly approaching to- 
wards a more perfect and lixed habit of 
sercuity, devotion and benevolence ; 
when he cntces imo the busy scenes of 
life, with a cheerfal mind it teaches 
him to exercise integrity, moderation 
emd<anduu:, im all his intercourse with 
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the world, and when he retreats into the 
privacy of ietirement, with a serene 
and dienified composure of mind, his 
habitual contemplations afford him the 
most exalted and purest pleasure of 
which his nature is capable, and should 
he even recotlect the reproaches of your 
correspondent, the shafts of his ridicule 
will fall harmless at his feet, and if he 
fee! his principles, he will on!y utter a 
devout wish, that even ne also were a 
Necessarian. These aie the genuine 
consequences of the dectrine, and if the 
Unitarian Christian should superadd it 
to his creed, I cannot discover how it 
would deprive him of a claim to the 
title of a Ration Christian. 

Puc he further says, that Unitarians 
assert, that human actions are all under 
the law of necessity, and yet subject 
men hereafter to puni-hment; and this 
he terms a further proof of the unrea- 
sonableness of their creed. My ac- 
guainiance with Unitarians is pretty ex- 
tensive, and { am a member of a large 
Unitarian society. We read and explain 
the scriptures every one for himself ac- 
cording to his own understanding and 
judgment, and all that as a body we be- 
lieve is in one God, Jehovah; and in the 
divine mission, death and resurrection 
of the man Christ Jesus; creeds and 
articles of faith, we neither impose upon 
others nor subscribe to ourselves; we 
leave the exclusive privilege of this absur- 
dity,to your correspondent’sand all other 
divisions of the orthodox apestate church, 
whose creeds and articles are composed 
ina jargon of unintelligible and incompre- 
hensible terms, that neither teachers nor 
learners ever did or ever can understand. 
But as a sect, he says, they believe thae 
though haman actions are under the law 
of necessity, yet that men will be hereaf- 
ter subjected to puNisHMENT. If by pu- 
nishment he means torment, 1 as an ind- 
vidual do not believe it, because fam 
persuaded the Christian scriptures teach 
no such doctrine. 

jut the better to fasten reproach upon 
Unitarians, he gives them the more ob- 
noxious title of materiali-ts, but on what 
ground I den’t know. 'n the discussion 
of this harmle-s speculecion, he cannot 
be ignorant, that fron: want of defining 
their terms, the cdisputants have gene- 
rally made it a war about words; 
therefore bchoved him wherr he exhibited 
this charge, to say what a materialist 
is; as to myself aithough in my own 
sense of the word | am a wraterialist, | 
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retend to know nothing of matter but 
properties; but whenever your corres« 
pondent shall condescend to explain to 
mie itsS essciter, should I find it fo prove 
that materialists are irrationa] Christians, 
I will make a speedy concession; but as 
I suspect he will not Go this very soon, 
and as | am growing rather old, I shail 
not again most probably Mr. Editor, 
have to trouble you by occupying your 
valuable pages on this subject. 
Whatever have been the motives with 
our correspondent for this attack, he 
- certainly displayed considerable ta- 
lents and an acute mind, though appa- 
rently so tinctured with scepticisin, as 
must I fear in those moments of retire- 
ment that ought to be the happie-t of 
his life, rob fium of its best consolations. 
} would therefore seriously advise him 
to re.consider the evidence for the truth 
of Christianity, as I conclude he neither 
from educauon. or abilities wants the 
micans; and if any thing in the train of evi- 


der ce thave so briefly statedabove, should 
suike his mind, and lead bam by a fresh 
examination to a convicsion.of the truth 
ot Chri-tianity, so strongly am} per- 
suaded thar it wil tend tothe promotion 
of his happiness and best i: tereags, that 
io know at would afford ime sincere plea- 
swe. I would once more appeal to him 
us a tusn of calculation, (for such I think 
he must be) and request him to; consi- 
der that should Christianity even prove 
a fiction and the doctrine of Necessity 
be unfounded, the Necessarian Chrig- 
tian has learnt the ait.of extracting the 
sting, or lessening the pressure of all the 
calamities of life, and sinoothing his pas- 
sage through it, and when that solumu 
hour shall arrive to which they are both 
hastening, he is upon a footing with 
the unbeliever; but if Christianity be 
true, to him it is of vital consequence, 
Tam, &c. 


AN UNITARIAN, 
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em 


To the Editor of the 


str, Maidstone, Nov. 15, 1808. 
With respect to the question between 
“a Churchman” and myself, relative 
to the rea-onableness of Unitarianism, 
as it appears to me of the greatest ima- 
ginable importance, | am happy to find 
that he has replied to my remarks on his 
first letter. i thank him for his polite- 
ness, but as it is my wish to come toa 
speedy, issue, to. that point only my at- 
tention shall be directed. 

The importance of the controversy be- 
tween us is evident to me, from this 
consideration, that no other denomina- 
tion of Christians make any pretensions 
to rationality. 1 do not mean that they 
will not defend their sentinx nts by rea- 
son, but they refuse to submit them to 
its scrutiny abstracted from their evi- 
dence. It seems therefore a perfectly 
legitimate inference, coat if Unitarian- 
ism be not raticnal, every individual 
mode under which Christianity has hi- 
therto been professed is truly absurd, 
and I can by no means admit that what 
is evidently absurd can possibly be 
truc. 

Your correspondent however professes 
to be of a different opinion, He “thinks 
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that much of religious speculation may 
be true, which appears not consisteng 
with bumaa reasoning.” But what other 
reasoning can be exercised by, human 
beings? Or how are we to distinguish 
between what only appears to be incon- 
sistent with reason, and what és so in 
reality? Or what other means have we 
of distinguishing truth from falsehood, 
than the proper exercise of our rea- 
souing faculties? Or why should we 
apprehend that we are under an eternal 
necessity of being deluded in points of 
the highest importance to our welfare, 
whatever pains we may take to investi- 
cate the subject ?—— However, I readi- 
i admit that it is but fair, to examine 

istinct!y the claim of rationality, ad- 
vanced by Unitarians; and this be 
my object as well as a “A Church- 
man’s.” 

But it is sufficiently obvious that no 
system of theology, however consistent 
in itself, can justly be considered as ra- 
tionalgif its evidence be defective. “A 
Churchman” therefore directs his prin- 
cipal force against this main bulwark 
both of Unitarianism and of orthodoxy. 


He however, does not state the - 
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tions as his own, (for some of them 
would be oe with his character 
as “A Charchman") but as proposed 
by ‘* the adversary of this dedu: lion fr 1m 
trstiomomy merely human.” Very good 
"the objeétions are of equal weight pro- 
ceed from whom they may; and remain 
to be considered. 7 

He greatly mistakes my meaning, 
when he conceives me to admit that the 
genuineness of the books which consti- 
tute the New Testament “ is impossible 
to be proved.” In his first letter he 
contended, that the historians of Jesus, 
if uninspired, were inadequate to the 
task of writing an account of him, be- 
cause they were unlearned, and there- 
fore incapable “ of storing a discourse in 
their minds and reporting it with accu- 
racy and precision.” In reply, | argued 
that their minds were so fully occupied, 
with what they saw and heard relative 
to their master, that they could not ea- 
sily forget any thing of importance ; 
that probably, the discourses of Jesus, 
or the substance of them was committ- 
ed to writing at avery carly period, that 
the accounts which are now received, 
might be compiled from such memo- 
randums; and that the beginning of 
Luke's Gospel seems to countenance such 
an idea, If this were the case, ut least 
Matthew, John and Peter, the supposed 
dictator of Mark’s Gospel, would be 
able to judge of their correctness. Sup- 

sing this to have been the fact, which 

do not affirm, nor consider as essential 
to my argument, we know not by whom 
those original documents or memoran- 
dums were composed. ‘(his is all [ have 
adimtted. 

In what age since the commencement 
of the Christitn axa has Christianity 
been free from the attacks of its ene- 
whies ? Yet when was it ever denied that 
the Gospel called Matthew's was writ- 
ten by him? or that the book called the 
‘Acts of the Apostles was written by 
Luke? Some additic:s or alterations 
may possibly have occurred in the nu- 
thcrous transcripts that were taken from 
the origusals, but do not ali the manu- 
scripts which have been examined by 
the learned, concur in the accounts of 
th: doctrines and miracles of Christ and 
his disciples ? and if so. when they have 
heen universally received and acknow- 
lJedged by Christians who have constant- 
by sppeald to them as the standard of 
their faith and practice, may not their 
Keauineness be cunsidercd as sufficiently 
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established by the testimony of friends 
and the concession of enemies? in short 
by universal consent? What greater 
evidence can we expect or desire in fa- 
vour of any ancient book that chal 
lenges our assent? 

Besides, these books contain such an 
account of the origin of Christianity as 
may satisfy the reflecting mind, respect. 
ing the cause of its very extraordinary 
success. For surely it must be consi- 
dered as extraordinary that a few ob- 
scure and illiterate men, should be able 
to establish a new religion on the ruins 
of every preceding one; and this in 
opposition to the vigorous efforts of eve- 
ry civil government. 

But much it is said may be ascribed 
to enthusiasm; and unless we possess 
ed more particular information respect- 
ing the circumstances, characters and 
conduct of the first Christians, we can- 
not say but they might be enthusiasts; 
or there might even be a mixture of 
fraud and enthusiasm in their composi- 
tion. But what ground have we for sus- 
pecting the founder of our religion of 
either? If the received accounts of him 
be in any degree to be depended upon, 
he was far remote from both. They re- 
present him as mild, unostentatious and 
unwearied in doing good; prudent and 
cautious in his deportment, and though 
fully aware of the sufferings which 
awaited him and acutely sensible of their 
severity, patiently enduring all, rather 
than the design of his mission should be 
frustrated. As these accounts of him 
have always been received by his fol- 
lowers, and as there are no other ac- 
counts either of him or of the times in 
which he lived inconsistent with these, 
it seems very unreasonable to sus 
him of either fraud or enthusiam, when 
every infurmation that we can obtain 
relative to him is an argument of the 
contrary. . 

Nearly the same may be said of his 
immediate followers. If we may rely 
on the accounts of them which are con- 
tained in the New Testament, there is 
no reason to question either their inte- 
grity, or the soundness of their under- 
standings. ‘They were at least capable 
of perceiving whether or not a man, 
universally known to have been born 
blind, was instantaneously restored to 
sight, without the application of any 
probable means; or whether a putrified 
corpse was restored to life by the speak- 
ing of a word. ‘There certainly is no 











ground from any thing that we know 
of them to suppose that aay much less 
that afl of them could be so far deluded. 
As little reason have we to question their 
integrity. ‘They published the account 
of their Master's resurrection in the 
very place where he had been crucified, 
and reproached his murderers with put- 
ting him to death. And when they had 
been brought before the council, and 
beaten for the testimony which they had 
borne, they were not deterred from their 
undertaking, but rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for the 
name of Christ. Not does it appear 
that they aimed at worldly power, au- 
thority or emolument. 

What I have said of Christ and his 
immediate disciples, is on the supposi- 
tion that the accounts of them which 
have been transmitted to us, are worthy 
of credit. And why are they not? 
They relate extraordinary things it is 
true; but surely nothing that is impos- 
sible to the Creator of the universe; 
nothing that is unworthy of his inter- 
reer and if not, why should they 

e considered as so utterly incredible that 
no evidence whatever can establish their 
truth? 

There may indeed be some evidence in 
favour of these books, and yet not suffi- 
cient to produce conviction But if 
there be any evidence at all of their 
truth, they are entitled to attention, and 
if they contain nothing incredible, that 
evidence remains with undiminished 
force. 


And yet if these narratives be entitled J 


to any degree of credit, then it cannot 
justly be said that “ of the first propa- 
ators of Christianity, history is silent,” 
= “ the cdversery" afirtas. For here 
we have an account of the founder of 
that religion and of the — al mea- 
sures adopted by him and his followers 
for the disscmimation of their doctrines : 
and their circumstances are at least “ so 
clearly and distinctly” related, as to 
warrant us in asserting that they could 
not have been lunatics, and would not 
have been deceivers. 

it ought further to be considered that 
this is an uncontradicted history ; that it 
is not even inconsistent with any other 
well attested facts, and that the apparent 
artlessness and impartiality of the writ- 
evs, render it by mo means probable that 

the books should have been forged. 
Had they net been genuine, how could 
they ever have been generally received 
4 
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as such? Were any writer of the present 
time to forge a continuation of Hume's 
or of Rapin s history down to a later 

riod; and assert that it was written 
and published by the original author, 
and that it was gencrally received and 
acknowledged as his, would not every 
body know to the contrary? And would 
not the whole body of Christians have 
known to the contrary, had any one 
attempted to impose on them a spurious 
book as the genuine work of an aposne, 
a hundred or fifty years after his de- 
cease? 

And though other historians may be 
silent respecting the rise and progress of 
the Christian religion, how does this 
affect its credibility, if they were men 
who never inquired into the truth of the 
circumstances which are said to have at- 
tended its origin? Was the knowledge 
of these circumstances to be forced up- 
on their minds whether they wouid re- 
ceive it or not? Or if they thought sach 
narratives beneath their attention, how 
does that invalidate the testimony of 
those who were eye witnesses, and who 
sealed that testimony with their blood ? 

It is true that Paul was neithe? “ an 
early disciple nor an eye witness of the 
miracles or ministry of Jesus.” It is 
likewise sufficiently evident that he was 
by no means oe to embrace 
the religion which Jesus taught. So far 
from this, he was a violent, and yet a 
conscientious cutor of Christians, 
He “ verily thought that he ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of 
esus of Nazareth.” He * breathed 
out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples,” and kept clo ot 
those who stoned Stephen to death. 
Afterwards, when he became a convert, 
he “ |aboured more abundantly” than 
all the apostles, and perhaps suffered 
more abundantly. He declares that “ of 
the Jews, five times he received forty 
stripes save one,” that he was thrice 
beaten with rods,and once stoned, He 
would have received no stripes from the 
Jews, he would neither have been hear- 
en with rods nor stoned, if he had not 

rofessed and preached the Christian 

ith. What could have occasioned this 
surprising difference in him? He him- 
self tells, that it was effected by a voice 
+ peaking to him from heaven. Had this 
been all, it might have been a — 
as it yemeee by none but himself; bur 
it was attended by a shining light which 
was seen likewisg by those who wetc 
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with him. He was besides struck 
blind and afterwards miracalously cured 
by the hands of Ananias. This could 
not have been the effect of a heated 
imagmation. How can it be accounted 
for except on the supposition that the 
miracle was real? 

And this supposition net only ae- 
coun:s satisfactorily for the diff rence in 
his condect, but will not appear un- 
reasonable if it be considered that lau) 
was a zealous, though mistaken religi- 
onist before this event; that even when 
he was a furious persecutor, he meant 
to perform an acceptable service to his 
Maker; but that his prejudices against 
the Christians were so inveterate that 
nothing short of a palpable miracle could 
convince him that their profession was 
true; that there was no miraculous 
change in his dispo-ition, but only a 
proper direction given to his zeal, and 
that there needed nothing else to con- 
vert him into a tery laborious promoter 
of the truth. When these circumstances 
arc fairly considered, it wall peshaps be 
admitted by the candid inquirer, not 
only that the miracle performed for the 
convetsion of Paul, was not “ an'‘in- 
credible thing,’ but that it was worthy 
of Divine power, and one of the most 
useful that cver was wrought. 

Bet “ Paul was not imsensible to the 
charms of power.” Will * A’ Church- 
man” permit me to ask if he would 
have accepted of Paul's pre-eminence, 
attended with Paul's persecution? or if 
he thinks any other man would, who 
enjoyed the right ase of hs understand- 
mg, af he were not firmly conv reed 
and perfectly satisfied in his own mind, 
that what he taught was true? 

What is observed re:pecting the ge- 
neral circumstances of Jerusalem and of 
Rome may perhaps be admitted, Ma- 
ny of them might be favourable to im- 
posture, and many impostures no doubt 
existed. till this docs not prove that 
there could be ne such ching asa revela- 
tion free from deceit. It should certain- 
ly excite us to make a more careful and 
more rigid inquiry into the circumstan- 
ces attending the origin and progress of 
our religion; buc cannot justify us in 
rejecting it without examination, If 
its evidence be defective, let it be given 
up; but not mere'y because theréswere 
gone impostors. 


Had the Christian religion been 


founded on deception, it might have 
Ween ceiected and exposed with the 
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greatest advantace, at the time when, 
and at the place where, it first origin- 
ated. And why was ic not then de- 
tected and exposed? Why was not the 
lifeless corpse of its founder publicly ex- 
hibited after the time, when according 
to his predictian, he was to rise from 
the dead? Did his enemies want the will 
or the power thus to refute his preten- 
sions? We are informed that they set a 
guard over his sepulchre, and most pro- 
bably for this very purpose, But what 
was the result? At the expected time 
the body was gone His disciples af- 
firmed that he was risen; and the sol- 
diers declared that he had been stolen 
away while they were as!eep. 

But it may be replied, that this ds the 
account given by his own divciples. From 
whom besides his disciples could we ex- 
pect such ap account admitting it to be 
true? Who could consistently receive it 
without becoming his disciple? Hit 
were reiated as mattcr of fact by one 
who notwithstanding did not profess to 
believe in his religion, should we not rea- 
sonably question his sincerity? Whereas 
if he embraced the religion and thereby 
exposed himself to severe persecutio#, 
his integrity would be evinced beyond 
all reasonable doubt; and this was pre- 
cisely the conduct of the first followers 
of Christ 

Still ie may be argued, all this, in- 
cluding the conduct of the first Christr- 
ans, is related only éy Christians. Very 
true; but it is a clear and consistent 
account; it is not contradicted by any 
cotemperary historians; and it mut 
have been along time before Christiam- 
ty was sufficiently prosperous to induce 
any one to forge any thing relative to 
it; ard had an attempt been made to 
forge an account of its erigin, | do not 
see for reasons stated hefore, how it 
could pessibly have succeeded. 

** No one,” we are told, is persee 
cuted, before he is noticed and distins 
guished, and it is agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of human action, that men haz- 
ard the chance of suffering for the plea- 
sure of distinction.” Very few, we may 
presume, except the wildest enthu-iasts, 
would expose themselves to almost cer+ 
tain sufferings and death, for the sake 
of being ranked amongst the. leaders of 
aparty. And after what kind of dise 
tinction can we suppose them to have 
aspired? Preemtinence in disgrace; to 
be the leaders of a sect that was “ every 
where spoken against.” Is such a diss 

















tinction worthy of unremitting labour 
and severe suflering. 

«The saints are promised that they 
should inherit the earth” In whatever 
sense this passage of the New Testa- 
ment ought to be understood, it does not 
appear that the immediate followers of 
Christ expected from it any share of 
worldly riches o: honours, 

If we refer “ to the writings of Paul, 
the best autheuticated of ail the scriptur- 
al records,” we find him appea ing to 
the churches in behalf of his disinterest- 
edness, In his second epistle to the 
Corinthians, he says, “* did J makea gain 
of you by any of them whom I sent un- 
to you? | desired Titus, and with him 
1 sept a brother, Did Titus make a 
gain of you?" And in the Acts of the 
Apostles, where we are told of his tak - 
inz leave of the eiders of the church at 
Ephesus, he says, “1 have coveted no 
man's silyer, or gold, or apparel. Yea, 

e yourselves know that these hands 
os ministered unto my necessities and 
to them that were with me.” But jd 
it been the aim of the aposiles to obtam 
riches or honours, their ili success must 
surely have induced them to reunquish 
their pursuit 

** It is probable,” says * the adversa- 
ry,’ “that Mahomet aud his first to.- 
lowers believed in his divine mis ion” 
In reply to this, I shall only take the li- 
bert of referring my opponent to the 
prophet’s celebrated journey to heaven, 
which may be seen in Prideaux, who 
gives the proper authorities. 

The coercive methods of enforcing 
the profession of Christianity, mention- 
ed by “ the adversary” cannot affect the 
truth of the reiigion itself, if the pre- 
ceding obscrvations be jut; because 
they do not suppose it incapable of being 
corrupted or perverted to pernicious 
purpo.cs. The proper question is, have 
we suffic:ent reason to believe in ats 
trath, prior to tout period? Li we heve, 
that perver-ion could not iender it false 
And a, tu its not being extensively 
adopted as a self-denying religion, i 
will scarcely be denied that aunbers 
suffered as ruartyrs in its cause long be- 
fore ut was “ propagated by the sword ” 
hiow then can its credibility, be de-troy- 
ed by its subsequent perversion; unless 
it be laid dowa as an intellbie maxim, 
that none of the yifts of heaven cam be 
abused or misapplid? But none are 
more ready than Unitarians, toacknow- 
Jedge the carly corrupuea of the Chris- 
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tian religion; and as Necessarians they 
consider at as a part of that evil, the in- 
troduction of which they believe to have 
been strictly unavoidab!e. 

Under the second head, the original 
objection, viz. the unreasonubleness of 
punishing men for necessary actions, 
scems to be given up, and another ine 
sisted on, which before was proposed 
under that head which related to Opti- 
mism. And it is admitted that © there 
may be something plavsidle in my reas 
soning, if it could be proved that the 
suppcsition of one pang which is felr, 
being excluded, involves a coptradic- 
tion" But surely this is requiring me 
to prove a great deal merely to give an 
air of plousidility to my reasoning. How 
can this peint be proved except by one 
who was perfectly acquainted with all 
the laws of nature, all the properties of 
matter, and the different coustitutions 
of all organized beings? 

But the position, that it is bighty prow 
badle that pain and evil could not have 
been avoided, may, t conceive ba made 
sufficiently evident without undertuking 
such an impossible tak. Whatever 
proves the Divine benevolence will :o 
far likewise towards proving the neces 
sity of the existing evil. For would a 
kind and benevolent) Being hive suffer- 
ed ony evil to exist if uw could have 
been prevented, and would answer no 
valuable purpose?—For proofs of the 
Divine goodness, I must refer to Arch- 
deacon Paley, and other writers on 
Natural ‘Theology. 

ln my first reply, 1 argued that “the 
senses which are the inlets of pleasure, 
must likewise as far as we know, be tre- 
quently the in-tiuments of pain.” ‘This 
indecd is not to demonstrate “ that the 
supposition of one pang which is fete, 
beng excluded, involves a contradie- 
tion;” but it seems an hypothesis pro- 
bable in itseli, and of considerabic 
weight towards reconciling the suffer 
ings of the whole animal word with 
the goodness of God. Ought nor my 
opponent in return, either to have shewa 
that thi, is not a probable supposition ; 
or that if adjnitted it did not sulli fen. 
ly vindicate the moral perfection, of the 
Deity; or that notwithstanding his in. 
mutable recritude and benevolence }- 
nught have :m¢troduced a great mass of 
evil, pain and suffering, into his creation, 
which he might easily have excluded, 
and which is not neces ary to the pro- 
duction of substantial good? But instead 
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of this, without even noticing what I 
had said on the subject, he only asks 
‘* what I can do with the pains which 
oppress the irrational animal creation?” 
and if it be “ capable of instruction in 
virtue;” I admit that it is not. | would 
prevent its misery if 1 could. Who 
that is not devoid of the feelings of hu- 
manity would not cordially concur with 
me? But is the Author of' nature less 
benevolent than ourselves? Yet he has 
not excluded misery from his creation. 
I therefore conclude that the supposition 
of creating sensitive beings capable of 
enjoyment, but not lizble to pain, does 
tomeboww, ** invelve a contradiction ;” 
thouch it is a point that I will not un- 
dettake to demonstrate. 

Under the third head, “ A Church- 
man” affirms “ that-if the Divine wil 
hve established regular, uniform laws 
of nature, then no miracle is possible, 
if a miracle be a deviation from e-ta- 
blished laws.” But how does this con- 
clusion follow? Could not the Deity 
possibly deviate from the laws which he 
had established, if he saw fit? But it 
will perhaps be objected that it indicates 
some defect in the original plan, if it was 
afierwards found necessary to deviate 
from it. We know not however but these 
very deviations from the regular course 
of nature might be a part of the original 
plan. Indeed, there is no reason to 
doubt that they were. Unless we can 
suppose that something happened un- 
expectedly, in the order of nature, or 
the course of events, which induced the 
Creator to make diflerent arrangements 
from what he at first intended. But 
why, it may be asked, were not things 
so constituted at first, as to require no 
deviation afterwards? I cannot tell. 
What the Deity mix St have done, | will 
not pretend to say; what he des done 
appears tome a much fitter subject of 
me f 
Still, “ A Churchman” contends that 
miracles, if not impossible, are “ sure- 
ly improbable, if these laws of nature 
operate uniformly upon mind and mat- 
ter, according to the original determi- 
nation of the Divine mind!” And he as- 
seits thac “ from this simple statement, 
every thinking mind may casily satisfy 
itself,”"—But I cannot be satisfied so ea- 
sly. 1 perceive nothing in this whole 
peresse vh but asse:tions wathout proofs. 

fet perhaps this is a point of no very 
great importance; because many things 
that we may think improbabic, wil, 
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upon inquiry, be found true. And if 
miracles be not considered as so far im- 
probable that the accounts of them ought 
not to be received, upon credible testi- 
mony, the truth of the position may be 
readily ceded. But what material ad- 
vantage can be derived from the con- 
cession ? ; 

As no new remarks are made under 
the fourth head, the reader must decide 
for himself with respect to it, from 
what has already been said. 

Under the fifth head, my opponent 
contends that a future state is contrary 
to ali present appearances, but admits 
“that the declaration of the Lord of 
nature is a sufficient warrant for any 
expectation contrary to her appeaynces 
and laws.’’ He however objects io the 
Unitarian mode of establishing thot re- 
velation which records his declarations 
on this head. His objections to that 
mode have already been considered in 
the first part of this letter; to which 
the reader is referred. 

With respect to Optimism, he makes 
no remarks in addition to what occurred 
under the second head. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of 
the reader that the principal objections in 
* A Churchman's”’ second letter relate 
to the evidence on which Christianity 
is founded. The punishment of neces- 
sary actions is not mentioned; the in- 
efficiency of Christ’s mission is net in- 
sisted on; the possibility of a future 
state is admitted, and the Divine de- 
claration acknowledged a sufficient war- 
rant for believing it. It appears then at 
last, that the irrationality with which 
Unitarians are charged, consists chiefly 
in their reliance on “ testimony merely 
Luman.” But why should this be thought 
so Vv irrational? Have mankind in 
ale such an irresistible propensity to 
deceit that they cannot be trusted in any 
circumstances whatever? If not, why 
should Unitasians be derided for assent- 
ing to those narratives, which upon the 
fullest investigation appear to them 
worthy of c it? 

At the conclusion of his letter “A 
Churchman,” admits that “ difficulties 
press upon every scheme which the mind 
of man can contemplate;” and asserts 
that ‘* this admission if universally made 
completely establishes his object in this 
co ce.” I am as firmly con- 
vin of the truth cf this position as 
“« A Churchman,” cam be. So far we 
are perfectly agreed. But 1 cannot be 
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dhoroughly satisfied unless it be farther 
conceded that Unitarianism is attended 
with the fewest and the least. But let 
it not be thought that my object in this 
controversy is to triumph over an oppo- 
nent who doubtless possesses talents and 
information far superior to my own. 
My aim isto vindicate a religion, a mode 
and profession of religion, which I es- 
teem beyond all others pure and rational, 
and “ worthy of all acceptation;”’ a re- 
ligion inspiring no gloomy terrors, nor 
commanding any ustless austeritics ; 
which represents the Deity as the kind 
and beneficent parent of his creatures, 
and powerfully inculcates universal be- 
om 5 ti, 

I desire to entertain sentiments of re- 
spect and friendship for estimable cha- 
racters of every persuasion; nor less for 
those who are not convinced that the 
Deity ever revealed his will to man- 
kind. Yet t cannot conceive it to bea 
matter of no importance, what we be- 
lieve. Enthusiastic, superstitious and 
illiberal ideas of religion, are evidently 
pernicious. And infidelity, though it 
may be thought to enlarge the views, 
expand the mind, and promote free and 
generous sentiments, may be not less 
injurious in a different way. It may 
contract our ideas of the obligations in- 
cumbent upon us; it may cause us to 
think some duties of little or no im- 

rtance, which yet are of eternal and 
indispensable obligation. It is incum- 
bent upon us as reasonable creatures to 
exerc'se our understandings in the dis- 
sovery of truth; that we may not on 
the one hand, be led away by the follies 
and extravagancics of fanaticism; nor 
en the other, rashly and inconsiderate- 
ly, give up the whole of revealed reli- 
gion, without making dye inquiry whe- 
ther or not it be founded on evidence, 


that ought to satisfy a candid and re- 
flecting mind. For should it be found 
hereafter, that religion is true, and we 
have rejected it without a fair examina- 
tion of its evidences and its doctrines, 
how can we be considered as guiltless ? 

My only aim is to promote inquiry. 
Let the different views of religion be 
canvassed with perfect freedom; and 
let those that will not bear the test of 
the most rigid examination, be ingenu- 
ously relinquished. Truth cannot be 
impaired by fair discussion; nor need 
its advocates ever be afiaid to consider 
objections. I do not wish to believe 
Christianity itself, if its evidence prove 
to be no better than “a baseless fabric ;” 
but am persuaded that it is founded on 
a rock; that every assault will only 
serve to manifest its strength; and that 
after every objection has been consider- 
ed which ingenuity can devise; after it 
has been completely divested of human 
additions, and truly represented in its 
native simplicity, genuine Christianity 
will appear with the greater lustre, like 
gold purified in the furnace. 

I wish Mr. Editor, I could have come 
my answer in a shorter compass; 

t knowing this to be my last oppor- 
tunity of engaging in this cause, and 
reflecting on the importance of the poing 
in dispute, I was unwilling to omit any 
thing that appeared likely to influence 
the minds of your readers. At the same 
time I wish them to attend with perfect 
impartiality to what Jat been, and te 
what may be advanced on the opposite 
side; and after duly considering both, to 
judge and decide for themselves. With 
this view, I shall be extremely happy te 
hear from my opponent again. 

I remain, Sir, your's, 
K. ALLCHIN, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Bermondsey, 


SIR, Dec. 12, 1808. 


object of my remarks was fo 
shew, as the Quakers in their 
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brought no evidence to prove the 
contrary. His first quotation is 
from the report of the cominitice 
of Pennsylvania friends, running 
from 1795 to 1805, or 1806, in 
which they say that before they 
sent any person among the Indi. 
ans, they addressed a Ictter to 
the various tribes, accompanied 
with one from the Secretary of 
State, expressive of the approba. 
tion of the exccutive government 
of the U.S. i. e. it gave them 
permission to go among them for 
the purpose stated, and wished 
them success: here is not a word 
that that very government had 
appropriated ever since 1796, 
15,000 dollars annually for that 
very purpose, nor the least inti. 
mation that the government of the 
U.S. did any thing like what 
they were doing. Next follows 
his quotation from the committee 
of Baltimore friends, during the 
same period, from which he quotes 
an’ address made by their com. 
mittee to some Indians in 1804, 
in which they tell those Indians, 
** We believe it is in the heartof the 
President to assist you in culti- 
yating the earth, and if you will 
do as we advise you, it will en- 
courage him to continue to aid 
you in your endeavours:”? which 
would be naturally taken for the 
good will that the President indi. 
vidually bore them: at least here 
was a fair opportunity to state 
what the government had done, 
and was doing, but they mention 
not a syllable of this, at a time 
when they could not be ignorant 
that the above sum was annually 
appropriated to that purpose by 
the ae but instead there- 
of, If you do what we advise you, 
what we are the promoters of, 
the President may be inclined to 
continue toaid you therein, Be- 
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fore they published their reports, 
I think it became them openly, 
candidly and fairly to have stated 
that the government was cogaged 
in a similar work, if they had not 
wished to claim all the merit 
of it themselves; but not one word 
of this candour has Mr. D. pro. 
duced, As the Monthly Review- 
ers and your Reviewers in the pages 
above referred to, consider the- 
Quakers as the sole and only 
agents in this honourable work, 
from the perusal of their publica. 
tions, it shews that I am not sine 
gular in considering them as lay- 
ing claim to the merit of it. 

Mr. D. next states that I am 
in an error in saying that a legacy 
of 50002. was left to the Quakers 
wards that purpose: that is what 
I understood from conversing with 
the gentlemen there stated, and 
if an error { must have misunder- 
stoud them, but this does not affect 
the main poimt of my observa. 
tions, 

I must beg leave to inform 
Mr. D. that I have not used such 
hard words as arrogant and invi- 
dious, and as to a superficial 
reading shewing the erroncousness 
of my statement, that will better 
become his side of the argument 
than mine, for he considers the 
assent of the executive govern- 
ment and the good will of the 
President as amounting to a de- 
claration of the Quakers, that 
the government were engaged in 
a similar work, and had met with 
considerable success therein else 
his quotations are not relevant. 

Mr. D. also talks about the 
difficulty, invidiousness and use 
lessness of appreciating strictly 
the merit of any body of men, 
but the investigation of truth I 
do not consider as useless, invidi- 
ous or difficult: let the truth be 
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known and the whole truth too; 
what harm can ensue from it? 
‘Lhe middle epithet perhaps more 
just lyapplies to his party, than to 
me, who in their publications 
have never mentioned the govern. 
ment being engaged in such an 
honourable application of part of 
the public money, especially as 
it is rare to meet with such en- 
lightened conduct in a govern. 
ment; and therefore as the Qua. 
kers had published on the subject, 
and passed over these honourable 
views and actions with neglect, I 
wrote the above to sct the civili. 
zation of the Indians in a truer 
light, as being effected both by 
the government of the U. S$, and 
the Quakers. 


In Mr. D.’s observations, the 
only evidence he exhibits of the 
Qluakers’ taking any notice of 
the conduct of the government, 
makes more against than for him: 
for he states that in a date address 
to the President, they had declare 
ed their grateful sense of the hue 
mane system pursued by the go- 
vernment; if this fully expresses 
the sense of the address of the 
Quakers, it seems to amount to 
this, We thank the government 
of the U.S, for pursuing the good 
work in which we are and have 
been engaged: yet until lately 
they have not made even this ace 
kKnowledgment. 

I remain your well-wisher, 


J. BROOKES. 
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STRICTURES UPON THE *f IMPROVED VERSION OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT.” 


1vim.i. 4, 15, and 18. 





For the Monthly Repository. 


Whenever I look upon the Im» 
proved Version of the New Tes- 
tament, I cannot help feeling great 
regret that the Editors did not use 
the confidence, which their abili-. 
ties most justly claimed, in pro- 
ducing an entirely new translation, 
hut adopted for the basis of their 
work that of Newcome, which, in 
my opinion is very inferior, as it 
contains, almost in every page, in- 
stances of bad taste and incompe- 
tent criticism. I will illustrate 
this position where the volume ac- 
cidentally opens, 

i Tim. i. 4, ‘* Nor give heed 


to fables and endless genealogies, 
which minister questions rather 
than the dispensation of God 





which is by faith; so do.” The 
fables here noticed were the fice 
tions of Gnostics, who imagined 
a long race of Gods to descend 
from one Supreme Being. An 
account of them is to be found in 
the beginning of Jrenzeus ;/ and nos 
thing is more certain than that 
these fables were burrowed neither 
from the Pagan, nor the Oriental 
Philosophy, but from the Mosaic 
histoyy by the mere personification 
of abstract ideas. The end of 
their base authors was to under. 
mine the Gospel, the progress and 
influence of which they found 
themselves unable to counteract 
by open violence ; and their im- 
mediate teadeacy was to kindle a 
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nimosities and altercations to the 
exclusion of those divine virtues, 
piety and benevolence, which 
formed the essence of Christian. 
ity. For questions and the dis- 
pensation of God which is by faith 
should therefore be read desputes 
and godly improvement in the 
aith. This, at least, is the mean- 
ing of the original; and Mr, 
Waketicld has so rendered the last 
clause. 6, ** Now the end of 
this charge to thee is love out of 
a pure heart.” The original of 
the Italic words is yragayystsa, 
which is a collective name to ex- 
press the divine commandments, or 
the doctrines of the gospel. ‘These 
doctrines the impostors professed, 
from sinister purposes to embrace ; 
while they appeared by their con. 
duct not to have known, or to have 
forgotten that the end of the com- 
mundment was moral purity. Of 
this the apostle admonishes ‘Ti- 
mothy, intending no doubt that 
he should enforce it on the wick- 
ed men, who seemed to stand in 
need of it. In this Version the 
meaning is widely mistaken; while 
the Common Translation is per- 
feetly correct. The Gnostics de. 
nied the obligations und reason 
ableness of the divine law. Cle. 
ment of Alexandria, in one place 
says of them, that they waged war 
with the Almighty by atraigning 
his law; and against their impi- 
ety in this respect, the words of 
Paul seem to have been levelled, 
when he says in verse 8th that 
the law is good. The original, 
~eycias to use, generally has its 
sense determined by the associate 
noun; thus, yeredas tw xaicw to 
use the apportunity, i. e. to seize 
Us; xeycias tTixunciw to use an 
argument, i, c¢. to reason 3 bievois 
xp 20s to use birds, i. €, to pro. 


phesy by means of birds. In the 
same manner yoyobas vouw to use 
a@ law means to obey it; and 
though vouimws be a paranomasia 
suggested by vouos in the preced. 
ing clatse, it does not strictly 
mean lawfully, but faithfully or, 
strictly. Inthe Improved Version 
the whole verse is thus awkward. 
ly rendered; ** But we know that 
the law is good, if a man use it as 
the Jaw requireth.” I> submit 
whether the last member would not 
be better thus, * if a man duly 
abey it” 

The Gnostics, according to the 
express testimony of Irenwxus, 
maintained that the duties enjoins 
ed by the law were not neeessary 
for them to practise; as certain 
spiritual privileges, and not the 
moral virtues, entitled them to sal- 
vation. According to them, there- 
fore, the divine precepts, however 
necessary to the faithful and vir- 
tuous followers of Jesus, were not 
obligatory upon the disciples of 
Gnosticism.—And this is the 
preposition, which the apostle 
directly contradicts; ‘* The law 
1% not made for a _ righteous 
man, but for the lawless and diso. 
bedient, for the ungodly and for 
sinners, for the unholy and pro- 
fane,” &c.  Ilere the apostle 
obliquely draws the character ot 
the false teachers, and thus incul- 
cates that the law, which they de. 
nied or perverted, was in force on# 
ly against them and men of their 
description. 

Ver. 15. ** These are true words, 
and worthy to be received by all, 
that Chiist came into the world, 
to save sinners; of whom I ama 
chief sinner.” ‘The repetition of 
the Italic sinner is very clumsy. 
But the verse appears to me not 
only inelegantly expressed, but t¢ 
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be unfaithful to the original. The 
Pharisees and the higher classes of 
the Jews were exceedingly offend. 
ed that our Lord addressed him. 
self chiefly to publicans and sin- 
ners. Being cager to appropriate 
to themselves the blessings of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, they were un- 
willing to have them extended to 
the lower classes, much less to 
the Gentiles. In reference to this 
selfish and haughty spirit, Jesus 
himself assured them that he came 
to call not the righteous but sin- 
hers to repentance, See Mat. ix. 
The apostle asserts the same thing ; 
and it was extorted by the same 
temper, on the part of the false 
teachers, ‘* It is a true doctrine, 
and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners,” meaning 
that this was a doctrine unques- 
tionably true, expressed in clear 
terms, and proved by indisputable 
evidence, and therefore deserving 
of unfeigned belief, The writer 
then asserts, not that the doctrine 
should be received by all, which 
is of course implied in the other 
proposition, but that it was found- 
ed on indisputable evidence, not 
to be shaken by those whose pride 
and bigotry led them to deny it. 
The Gnostics taught that Christ 
was a@ man only in appearance, 
and one of those Gods which Pla- 
to and some other heathen philo- 
sophers supposed, under the name 
of demons, to exist between the 
Gedsand men. ‘The false and per 
nicious tenet that the Mediator be- 
tween God and man was not one 
of the human race, but a Ged or 
demon was of course inculcated 
by the impostors in the church of 
Ephesus. And the apostle con- 
tradicts it in the most express 
terms. ** There is one God, and 


A. 





one Mediator between Gud and 
men, the Man Christ Jesus, i. e. 
Christ Jesus, who is really a man, 
and not as the false brethren mains 
tain, aGod, The question whe- 
ther the Mediator was a divine, as 
the Gnostics maintained, or a Awe 
man being, as the apostles taught, 
of course introduced another not 
less important, namely, whether, 
or not, he was a proper object of 
worship: And the apostle decides 
this question in a manner that 
must have appeared to ‘Timothy 
the most decisive and unequivocal, 
In verses 15, 16, he represents 
himself, though a chief sinner, as 
obtaining mercy through the long 
suffering of Christ. He was, 
therefore, led to hintat the feelings, 
of which his distinguished benefac- 
tor under God was the proper ob- 
ject; and these were faith and 
love, He then adds ** But unto 
the king eternal, immortal, in. 
visible, the only wise God, be ho. 
nour and glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.’’ Which is to this effect, 
‘1 owe to Christ. through whom, 
sinful as I am, I have obtained 
mercy, my most cordial assent 
and aflection; but the Supreme 
Father, whose attributes are infi. 
nite, who is God, and who is God 
alone, to the exclusion of every 
other being, is entitled to our reli. 
gious homage.” In the common 
version, the particle but de is rene 
dered now. ‘The meaning of the 
writer is thus rendered abrupt and 
incoherent, and the mistake is 
adopted in the Improved Version, 

Verse 18, may be thus rendered 
‘¢ This commandment I impress on 
thee, son Timothy, conformably ta 
the prophecies which have previ- 
ously furnished thee with the 
same, that thou mightest main- 
tain a good (i, ¢, a successful), 
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warfare.” Here the verbs maca- 
esjevai to place by the side, or to 
graft upon, and meoayesw to lead 
bcfore are here made by an easy 
metaphor to signify to mpress, 
aml ¢o supply. The great com- 
mandinent which the apostle ine 
culcates on bis pupil is that, 
which he had already decided in 
the preceding verse, that whatever 
feelings of gratitude and aflection 
might be due to Christ, God alone 
was the proper object of religious 
glory and bonour. In this fun- 
damental principle of the Jewish 
Scriptures, ‘Timothy had already 
been instructed, and his great mas- 
ter refers him to those prophecies 
or divine writings for two reasons; 
first to strengthen by their autho- 
nity a commandment which is the 
foundation of the Jewish and 
Christian revelations; and, se- 
condly, to defend those Scrip- 
tures themselves against the Gnos- 
tics who rejected, reviled and 
blusphemed them, and who intro. 
duced many other Gods, and 
Christ, among the number, as ob- 
jects of divine homage, Against 
these artful foes of the gospel, 
Paul calls upon his young friend 
to arm himself with the doctrines 
of Moses and the prophets, and 
thus by holding forth the king e- 
ternal, as the only God, as the 
only Being entitled to honour and 
glory; and Jesus as only a man, 
and the only Mediator between 
Ge. and men, to the exclusion 
of chose divinities or demons 
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To be continued. 





which were supposed to be occu 
pied in a similar mediatorial of- 
fice, to mgintain a successivl war. 
fare. 

‘The Primate and his Editors 
have mistaken the passage toto 
calo, who thus translate it; “ This 
charge I commit unto thee, Son 
Timothy, according to the pro- 
phecies which went before con. 
cerning thee, that by them thou 
mightest war a good warfare.” 
Mr, W. appears to me te have de. 
viated still more widely from the 
truth, His Version is ‘ That very 
charge, which by the authority 
which belongeth to me as a teach. 
er, I entrust unto thee.” Ina 
note he adds, “ Instead of ex: ee, 
the A&thiopic translator read ems 
we; and if that be not the genuine 
reading, and mine the true sense 
of the passage, it is, I confess, 
and always was totally unintelligi- 
ble to. me.’” 

J cannot help expressing my 
surprise that a critic so conversant 
in the Greck as Mr. W. was, 
should not have seen, that ryy ra 
eayyeriay in the preceding clause 
is to be supplied after rgowyouras, 
—** I deliver to you a command. 
ment which the Scriptures, in 
which you have been educated, 
had already brought home to 
you.”? This is the sentiment, 
and it is justified by the construc- 
tion, as well as by what we know 
of the previous education of Tis 


mothy. 
THEOLOGUS. 
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ATRICTURFS UPON THE “‘ IMPROVED VERSION OF THE NE@ 
TESTAMENT ;” MATTHEW, CHAPTERS I.—VII1. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Repositery. 


SIR, 

I am one of those, who waited 
with great impatience, and in a 
high state of expectancy, for the 
Improved Version of the New Tes. 
dament, or of the Christian Code, 
und one of those, who, I tear, are 
egregiously disappointed, After 
reading some chapters, I could 
not help remarking, that the Edi- 
tors were strangely misled in mak- 
inga bishop their guide, who, how- 
ever excellent he was as a man, @ 
scholar and a fair inquirer, was in 
many respects unqualified for 
transfusing into our language the 
graceful simplicity of the style of 
the original glorious Gospel. 1 
do not intend at present to criticise 
the subject at large, but shall con. 
tent mysclf with making a few 
brief observations upon the first 
eight chapters of Matthew. 

The introduction to the whole 
is generally excellent. ‘Tlic seven. 
teenth verse of the first chapter is 
clearly spurious. ‘The doubttul 
matter of that and of the second 
chapter, I entirely pass over. In 
the second verse of the third chap- 
ter! think the word wilderness bet- 
tcr than its substitute desert, and 
the phrase ts at hand, quite as 

ood as that of draweth near. 
Tiebe, then, it was a merely seek- 
ing for something new, to make 
any alteration in the old version. 
In the third verse we should read 
who instead of that, and this alte- 
ration we should make in all other 
passages, where the substantive to 
the relative is man. Generation 
in the seventh verse, | think prefe. 
rable to offspring, aud the aie 


to come, or the approaching wrath, 
to the anger which is about to 
come; and I also prefer now also 
the axe, and kcwn down, in the old 
version of the tenth verse, to the 
ave also, and cut down. In the 
12th verse, dura up is better thaa 
burns; and in the 16th lighting 
than coming. 

In the fourth chapter and third 
verse, and when the templer comes 
or the tempter having come, is 
more agreeable to the original than 
the tempter came. In the fiith 
verse, it was unnecessary to change 
proccedeth into garth forthe In 
the Oth verse, wall / should be 
retained mstead of 1 will, In the 
18th verse, as the word Jesus is ia 
the original, we should not read, 
as he walked, but, as Jesus wae 
walking, or walked. In the 19th 
verse, L would say, follow me, or 
rather come hither, follow me, ia 
preference to come afler me. Ia 
the 23d verse there was no occa. 
sion for substituting the glad tids 
ings, instead of the Gospel, and 
healing is perhaps a betice word 
than curing. In the 25th verse 
we should read many, TOA), ime 
stead of great multitudes. 

Jujthe fifth chapter, | would cone 
tinue the word blessed, we being 
faimiliarized to it as more forcible 
than the word Aappy. Poverty of 
spirit, as might be shewa ia a note 
below, means the direct opposite to 
a worldly disposition, J'/at bee 
fore hunger, in the sixth verse, 
should be rendered who; and soin 
the 10th verse, who are persecuted, 
In the 11th verse, we should cither 
read all kimds, or keep to the ald 





































































version, and say all manncr. In 
the i2th. verse, we again have 
¢hat instead of who. In the 15th 
verse, a bushel is more itelligible 
than a measure., ta the next verse, 
that when relating toour heaven. 
ly Father is almost as shocking as 
which. 

The word whosoeter in the 19th 
verse, and tn all other 
where it oecurs, should be changed 
into whoever, there being no occa. 
sion tor the middie syllable so. 
Observe seems preterable to per- 
form. To those of old thmes, or 
to the ancients, and not by, is the 
true reading in the 2Ist verse, and 
in other subsequent passages. But, 
commit is more expressive than 
do. Thou shalt commit no mur- 
der, &e. In danger of, is per- 
baps better than fable to, and 
wrathtully say, thou apostate, than 
aay, thou food. In the 26th verse, 
we meet with thew wilt, an Irish. 
ism, instead of thow shalt, and in 
the next verse we have adultery 
very improperly changed into 
wheredom. ‘lhe hissing words, 
Yes, in the 37th verse, de- 
grade the subject. It 1s wonder. 
tul, how any one could think this 
version an improvement of the dig- 
nifying language, } ea, yea ; may, 
may. Inthe 42d verse, read, who 
— who, ter that—-that. Cerrect 
in the same manner, the 44th and 
45th verses. I) hat do ye thot ts 
ercelicnt,-in the 47th verse, does 
not convey the force of the origi. 
nal. It should be whet ertraor- 
dinary thine do ye, or what do ye 
more than others? In the 48th 
werse, for that read who. 

The following passages, in the 
Gth chapter, require amendment. 
Acts of righteousness, and Father 
that in the Ist verse. Doest, cise 
teibutest, io the Bd verse. Docse 


passages 


yes, 
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in the 3dverse. Inthe 2tst verse, 
well be, hates than wall your hea? 
be. Inthe 23d verse en tightened, 
lo the 24th verse, wealih. 261] 
verse, much better than, why not 
differ much from. , 
The seventh chapter, and 5th 
verse, Thou wilt for shalt thou, 
In the Sth verse tha+—that—tihat. 


In the 8. th verse, that—that, In 
the 12th verse, whatsoever. In 
the 13th verse, many there are, 


better than there are many. In 
the 14th verse, how sfrait. In the 
23st that—that. In the 
27th verse, The streams, why not 
the rivers, or the floods. 

The eighth chapter, and 3d 
verse, was made clean, was remov- 
ed, or, cleaned away. In the 7th 
verse, cure, better Acal. In 
Sth verse, command by word, is 
shocking, speak the word onlu, or, 
only pronounce the word: Inthe 
lith verse, place themselves at 
table. In the 12th verse, put 


verse, 


the 


forth, no improvement of the old 


version, nor sO expressive of the 
orginal. In the 15th verse, lying 
on a bed. There is no mention of 


a bed in the text. Lytne, cr cast, 
or thrown dour, perhaps by the 
weakness artsing from her disease. 
In thet 6th verse, that. Inthe 20th 
verse rvests. In the 28th verse, 
coming out. Tu the 33d verse, that, 

Notwithstanding these remarks 
I much value the present version, 
for the light which it threws upon 
some miistransiated and spurious 
texts and particularly, Ged be bless 
ved fur ever, in Romans, and the 
7th verse of first John the fifth. 
The history of the woman takes 
in adultery in John’s Gospel ap- 
pears to me to be genuine, as it 
so manifestly accords with the 
language of Jesus, though it is 
onutted ib some copits, The 
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transcribers could not well avoid thing more. In the 25th verse of 


the passing over some passage, 
which they would be unwilling to 
correct, lest it should depreciate 
their manusempts. We should 
not therefore reject those passages, 
which are wanting in some copies, 
unless they be contradictory to 
the other parts of the Gospel. I 
shall only mention at present one 


the eighteenth chapter of the Acts, 
we read that Apollos faugdt er. 
actly the words of the Lurd, and 
yet it ts said in the meat verse, that 
Aquila and Priscilla expdarned tu 
hem the doctrine of God more et~ 
actly. The old version is evident 
ly preferable. W. i. 





STRICTURES UPON THE “* IMPROVED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.”"—AUTHOR OF THE EPISELE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 





To the Editor of the 


SIR, Nov. 7. 
At the end of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, in the new Im. 
proved Version, I observe the fol- 
lowing Note.—* This epistle which 
contains many important observa- 
tions and wholesome truths, min- 
gled indeed with some far-fetched 
analogies and waccurate reason. 
ings, was probably written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem.— 
But by whom it was written is un- 
certain, Origen says that no one 
can tell who was the author of it. 
It has been ascribed to Paul, to 
Barnabas, &c. But if Origen, 
the most learned and inquisitive 
writer in the third century, could 
not discover the author, it is In 
vain for us to attempt it.” 
Now, Sir, without any remark 
ow the above clause, which I have 
distinguished by itavics, | beg leave 
to refer your readers to a very able 
and learned disquisition on the sub- 
ject of this note, by Mr. Hallett, 
prefixed to his Supplement to 
Mr. Peirce’s Paraphrase on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, from 
whence it appears to Mie, that the 
above statement of Otigen’s opi- 
pion is not correct. This author 
VoL, Ul, 4x 








Monthly Repository. 

says, (page7,) “ Origen, (A. D. 
230,) the disciple of Clement, of- 
ten cites this Epistle as St. Paul's. 
He expresses himself thus: * The 
same Paul, in the epistle to the 
Ilebrews, says, Im these last days, 
he hath spoken tous by his Son, 
&e.” In the margin, he refers to 
several passages in Origen’s works, 
particularly, Comtra Celsum, p. 
143. 

Mr. Hallett then makes a quoe 
tation from Eusebius, which proe 
bably the writer of the above note 
had imperfectly in bis recollection, 
** Eusebius tells us, (says he,) that 
Origen wrote Homilies on the E- 
pistle to the Hebrews, in which he 
delivers bis opinion thus,——That 
the style of the epistle has not the 
homeliness of the apostle’s, (refer 
ring to 2 Cor. xi. 6.) whereas 
this epistle is compesed in pure 
Greck. It is my opinion that the 
theughés are the apostle’s, but the 
language and composition owing 
tv some one who remembered the 
apostie’s doctrine, and committed 
it to writing as a scholiast docs 
what is dictated by his master. 
If therefore any church esteems 


‘ this to be an episthe of Paulyit dee 
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serves to be commended for it; 
for the ancients have rightly hand. 
ed it down to us as an epistle of 
Paul. But God only knows who 
WROTE the epistle.” On this last 
clause the assertion in the above 
note, concerning Origen’s igno. 
rance of the author, scems to have 
been founded. Whereas, from 
the connexion nothing can be 
clearer than that Origen only 
meant to say, that he knew not 
who was the scribe or amanu- 
ensis. 

The following remarks of Mr. 
Hallett, and the testimonies which 
he produces from various other 





ancient writers, are well worthy 
the perusal of all who wish for 
sutisfaction on the present subject. 
From thence it is to me abund- 
antly evident, that though Paul 
might not write the epistle as we now 
have it in Greek, yet that he was 
the real author of it. It is highly 
probable that to the Hebrews he 
should write in the Hebrew Jan. 
guage, and not less so that some 
other person should translate it 
into Greek, which will naturally 
account for the difference in the 
style between this and his other 
epistles. Iam, &c. 
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4¢ STILL PLEAS’D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 
Porg, 





Ant. I.—The Benevolence of God displayed in the Revelation of a 
Future State of perfect Happiness. A Farewell Sermon, delivcred 


at the Baptist Church, Taunton, Octoler 16, 1808, 
Svo. pp. 34. 


Southwood Smith. 


This sermon is the production 
of a vigorous imagination. ‘The 
subject is interesting, and the 


Art. I1.—The Consolations of Orthodoxy. 


Sherwood, and Co, 


Irony is an edged tool. It 
befits only the hand of a master. 
It has indeed two edges, and may 
according to the design of him 
that uses it, be turned against ei. 
ther crror or truth, vice or virtue. 
We protest against the maxim 


that ridicule is the test of truth. 
At the same time, it must be 
confessed that there are absurdi. 
ties and follics in the religious 
work! which cannot be reasoned, 


By Thomas 
Crosby. 


preacher treats it in a manner 
that is creditable to the feclings of 
his heart. 


12mo. pp. 34. 6d. 


but must be laughed away. Who 
would gravely argue on the sub- 
ject, which once distressed the 
mind of Dr. Johnson, of the 
lawfulness of taking cream in tea 
vn the morning of Good Friday? 
Whether the topics which the au- 
thor of this little tract plays upon 
be equally proper for ridicule, the 

vader must determine for: hime 
self, when he Jearns that they are 
the Trinity, the depravity of hug 
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man nature, the imputed righte- 
ousness of Jesus Christ, and the 
other articles of the Evangelical 
faith, which are perhaps more 
irrational than ridiculous, and 
(as has been said of devotion,) 
* too ponderous for the wings of 
wit.’’ 

The following passage may serve 
as a specimen of the work. 

“ Let us suppose a robe of righteous- 
ness, nay the robe of the righteousness 


of the blessed Son of God put over us, 
in consequence of which, God sees no 


iniquity in us; what a blessed thing is 
this! Full as I am of sin, of evil 
sions, and though my soul is like a cage 
of unclean birds, yet God sees it not; 
the garment without covers all. How 
many thousands wrap themselves up 
in this garment, and in the supposed en- 
joyment of it possess joys unspeakable, 
and hopes of immortality. 

That spotless robe which he hath 

wrought, 

Shall! deck us all around ; 

Nor by the piercing eye of God, 

One blemish shall be found, 

Doppaipor.” 


Art. II].—A more extended Discussion ian Favour of Liberty of 
Conscience, recommended by the Rev. Christopher Wyvill. v0. 
pp. 22. Second Edition. Johnson, — 


Mr. Wyvill is a veteran in the 
cause of liberty and reform. He 
is a clergyman of the church of 

England ; his opinions do not 
oblige him to leave the establish. 
ment; but he lately, from a prin- 
ciple of duty and conscience, 
resigned the living of Black 
Notley, in the county of Essex, 
(see M. Repos. Vol. i. p. 667.) 

Still anxious, in advanced age, 
to serve mankind, Mr. W. pro- 
poses in this publication to pro. 
mote a discussion on the rights 
of conscience, which shall lead 
to the abolition of all the perse. 
cuting statutes which disgrace 
our statute book, and to a com- 
plete toleration. He thinks the 
debates. in parliament on the 
subject of Catholic emancipation, 
have prepared the public mind for 
the discussion on general princi- 

les. He and a select band of 
churchmen ‘have united, for the 
purpose of furthering the great 
object. Only one dissenter, Dr. 
Disney, is admitted into ‘the as- 
sociation. It is their intention to 
resent a petition to Parliament, 
the next session, in behalf of 





universal liberty in matters of 
religion. Their application will 
certainly have the more weight 
coming from persons professing 
the national faith. A correspond. 
ence however, is invited from all 
of every sect and party that have 
the cause of toleration at heart, 
whose efforts will be welcomed 
and thankfully acknowledged. 
We cannot but wish success to 
this truly patriotic and Christian 
design. It is honourable to Ene 
glishmen and worthy of the ge- 
nuine disciples of Christ. But 
we are not sanguine In OUr Xe 
pectations of the result; yet it 
would be wrong to discourage the 
plan. What could be more im- 
probable than that Clarkson should 
have succceded in destroying the 
accursed trade in African flesh 
and blood? And perhaps there js 
now as gencral an abborrence of 
persecution for conscience sake, as 
in the outset: of his philanthropic 
carecr there was of the Slave-trade. 
This work shall be always at the 
service of Mr. Wyvill and his 
friends, who have publicly Mr 
ed their enmity to religions into. 
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lerance; and shall faithfully re- 
‘cord their proceedings, congra- 
tulating them upon every triumph 
and applauding them even in de. 
feat. 

We earnestly recommend our 
readers to peruse and to circulate 
this little tract, and to commu- 
nicate to us their ideas upon the 
subject. 





Review.—Piper’s and Grundy’s Sermons, at Lincoln. 


With pleasure we observe, by 
an advertisement, at the end of 
the pamphlet, that Mr. Wyvill, 
in aid of his generous design, 
has lately published anew edition 
of Mr. Locke’s ‘** Letter con. 
cerning ‘Toleration,” which is 
sold by Johnson, price Eighteen. 
pence. 


Art. IV.—Christian Liberty Advocated: a Discourse, delivered 


June 29, 1808, at the Unitarian Chapel, in Lincoln, 
Longman and Co. 


Hunt Piper. 8vo. pp. 27. 

Liberty, says Mr. Piper, is a 
sound by which every generous 
mind is roused, and a treasure of 
which no tongue can pronounce 
the value. It includes, he adds, 
a thousand blessings, and is itself 
the greatest with which our na. 
ture can be honoured. And he 
proceeds in a style at once elegant 
and manly, to shew that ‘‘ Chris- 
tian liberty” consists in a man’s 
being delivered from the dominion 
of sin; freed from those slavish 
terrors of superstition, which are 
caused by mistaken notions of the 
character and government of God ; 
and set at liberty in religious con- 
cerns, from the restraint of civil 
authority and the fetters of eccle. 
siastica] tyranny. 

Mr. Piper pronounces (p. 25,) 
@ high eulogium on the Rev. 
Francis Stone, lately ejected from 
the church of England, by the 
decision at Doctors’ Commons, 


By Henry 


** whose name,” he says, “ must 
be from this time, enrolled amongst 
the names of those who have been 
willing to sacrifice every thing 
for truth’s sake and their consci- 
ence.”’ 

This discourse, in which we 
believe Mr. Piper appears before 
the public for the first time, and 
appears certamly in a high chae 
racter, as the judicious and cou- 
rageous advocate of the best of 
causes, that of truth and liberty, 
was delivered at the annual meet 
ing of the Northern Unitarian 
Society, of which an account 
was given in our Intelligence de- 
partment, p. 402. It is not the 
least benefit of our Unitarian as- 
sociations that they draw forth 
into public view the talents of our 
ministers which might otherwise 
be seen and admired only in a li- 
mited circle, 


Art. V.—Religious Intolerance Reprobated : a Sermon delivered 
at the Unitarian Chapel, in Linculn, June 29, 1808. By John 


Grundy, 8vo. pp. 28. 

This discourse, as well as that 
just reviewed, was delivered be- 
fore the Northern Unitarian Book 


Society, at their last anviversary; notice as reviewers, for the first 
5 


Longman and Co. 


this in the evening, the former in 
the morning. Mr. Grundy, like 
Mr. Piper, now comes under our 
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@ime *; and it is with inexpressi- 
ble pleasure we perceive our young 
ministers introducing themselves 
to public notice as the enemies ‘of 
all intolerance, the friends of 
universal hberty. ere is the 
true foundation. of Jl rotestant 
Non-conformity and of Unitari- 
anisin. 


We could not analyze the dis. 
course before us, without taking 
up greater room than we usually 
allot to single sermons; but we 
beg leave to recommend it to our 
readers, as a complete refutation 
of all the pleas for persecution, 
a manly and spirited exposure of 
the deformity of bigotry. 


Art. V1.—The Church of England incompletely reformed. A Sere 
mon, preached on the occasion of the Gencral Fast, Feb. 17, 1808, 
By George Somers Clarke, D. D. Vicar of Great Waltham, in 


Essex. 8vo. pp. 39. White. 


As odd a Fast Sermon as Mr. 
Stone’s was a Visitation Sermon! 
Dr. Clarke’s text is Jer. vii. 3, 
Amend your ways; which he ad- 
dresses, he says, not so much to 
his hearers or to the people at 
large, as to the priests and rulers 
of the nation, whom he calls up- 
on to reform (not themselves, but) 
the version of the jirst lessons of 
Scripture appointed to be read by 
the ritual of the established 
church. A parochial minister he 
adds, is compelled to read psalms 
and first lessons in translations, 
which frequently mock and deride 
his knowledge of the original, 
disgust him with their absurdity, 
inadequacy or impropriety, and 
confuse him with shame for his 
church, from a consciousness of 
their being unintelligible to his 
congregation and scarcely less so 
to himself. 

It must have been matter of 
wonder, if not of admiration to 
the usual attendants at a country 
parish church to have heard so 
many learned emendations of the 
version of the “ first lessons’’ suc- 
cessively proposed and recom- 
mended, according to ** a new 


* We have read with 


metrical theory’? of the author's 
own discovery,——such erudite 
declamation on the captivity in 
which the clergy have been hold- 
en to ** vowel points,” and on 
the glory of “ the antcmasoretic 
text”—and such a self compla. 
cent description of the preacher's 
qualifications as an emendator of 
the ** first lessons,’? he having 
resided “ twenty years, before 
the last thirteen, in a place of 
learning”? 

We would not withhold our 
tribute of applause from Dr, 
Clarke’s learning or his zeal for 
reform, but we wish that as aa 
enlightened and liberal reformer, 
he had not spoken so haughtily 
of sectaries, o1 so dogmatically on 
the inalienability of the temporal 
possessions of the church, On 
this latter subject we would res 
commend to his notice the lumi- 
nous arguments and splendid elos 
quence of Mr. (now Sir James) 
Mackintosh, in his Vindicia Gal 
lice, who shews that church lands 
have none of the characters of 
property. ‘* It has not bithertp 
been supposed (says this equal 
combatant of Mr. Burke's) that 


satisfaction a Sermon of Mr. Grundy’s, preached at 


Nottingham, February 21, 1808. being the Sunday following the last General 


Fast-day, in which there is an animated and eloquent protest 


inst the Cepes- 


Aagen piracy. We regret that it was printed only and not published Sce our 


List of Books, p. 225. 
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any class of public servants are 
proprietors, ‘They are su/arted* 
by the state for the performance 
of certain duties. Judges are 
petd for the distribution of jus- 
tice; dings for the execution of 
the laws; soldiers, where there 
is 2 mercenary army, for public 
defence; and priests, where there 
is an established religion, for pub- 
lic mstruction. The mode of 
their payment is indifferent to 
the question. It is generally in 
rude ages by land, and in culti- 
vated periods by money. But a 
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territorial pension is no more pro 
perty than a pecuniary one.” 

In one short concluding para. 
graph, Dr. Clarke applies his cu. 
rious discourse to the Fast-day. 
The blind attachmeypt of his 
countrymen to the present ob- 
scure and corrupt version of the 
prophetic books of scripture is, 
he thinks, a species of idolatry if 
not of hypocrisy; and he is of 
opinion that to amend our ways 
in this particular is the surest safe- 
guard against “ the modern As- 
syrian, the rod of God’s anger.” 


Ant. VII.—The Simplicity of the Christian Doctrine: a Sermon, 


preached at Dudley, July 1 9, 
Socecty. By John Kentish. 
Son, Birmingham. 


The Birmingham or Warwick. 
shire Tract Socicty, diflers from 
the other Unitarian Book Socie- 
ties in two particulars; it circu. 
lates only tracts or pamphilets, 
and a less annual subscription 
constitutes a member. This 
the first sermon preached on its 
behalf, which has been laid be- 
fore the public, and is we trust 
an earnest of a succession of 
equally able defences and urgent 
recommendations of the Unitarian 
doctrine. 

With his accustomed perspicui- 
ty and ability, Mr. Kentish from 
) Cor. i. 22, 23, 24, shews that 
the simplicity of the Christian 
Revelation, is presumptive of its 
truth and excellence and favoura. 
Lle to its efficacy ; inquires whe. 
ther, and to what extent, the po- 
pular system of faith is character. 
ized =by simplicity; represents 
the peculiar obligations under 
which persons who embrace what 
they conceive to be the simple 
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gospel], are brought not merely 
to preserve it entire, but to aim 
at its universal diffusion; and 
lastly, suggests some of the best 
means for the accomplishment of 
this object. | 

Gladly should we make extracts 
from this excellent discourse, If 
we were able to give them a place 
in the present number. One only, 
relating to the Unitarian Fund, 
can we insert——~our readers will 
we trust themselves peruse, and 
promote the circulation of the 
discourse, 

“I rejoice that an attempt is making 
to convey more effectually the glad tid- 
ings of his[ posi! hagas tothe poor, 
by means of popular preaching: and 
you will join, I am persuaded, your 
wishes and prayers with mine that the 
measures employed may be wisely adapt- 
ed to the t importance of the end. 
May | take the liberty of recommend- 
ing that one of these measures be the 
education of young men of piety and ta- 
lents, with a specific view to the nature of 
the service im which they are engaged?” 
PP- 29, 30. 


* “Tis sont ou sa/ari#:, ou mendians, ou voleurs.” They are either salaried, or 


begears, or robbers,———was the expression of M, Mirabcau, respecting the 


priesthood, 











( 683 ) 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


OR, 
The Christian's Survey of the Political World. 





Tre great Warrior of the earth con- 
tinucs his progress, conquering and to 
conquer. ‘The events that have taken 

lace, confound the politician. ‘lhe 
¢mperor of the French threatened to 
éverthrow the decrees of his enemies, 
and to plant his banners on the walls of 
Madrid and Lisbon. The first part of 
his threat he has already executed, and 
there seems little reason to doubr that 
he will perform the latter part of his 
promise, Scarcely had he set foot in 
Spain, when he commenced his warlike 
operations: his troops marched in vari- 
ous directions, and victory every where 
followed his steps. All the expectations 
formed on the energy of the Spania ds, 
and the co-operation of the English, 
have been disappointed. The latter have 
been far from the scene of action, and 
the former no where in sufficient force 
to counteract the vigour of a numerous 
and well disciplined army. The more 
we consider the feats of this wonderful 
man, and the counsels of his enemies, 
the moré are we wrapt in -admiration 
of the passing events, and of the thinzs 
that are to follow. ‘The Christian has 
daily reason for patience and resignation 
to the will of God; the wor'dly politi- 
cian must sce the futility of his schemes. 

A few months ago, Spain was supposed 
to be in compiete insurrection against 
the French. In the South their force 
was annihilated; the new king had fled 
from Madrid; the remains of their 
armies were concentrated under the Py- 
renees; and it mi;ht have been thought 
impossible, that they could resi-t a na- 
tion in arms, assisted by a powerfal peo- 
ple, capable of supplyin; them with all 
that is denominated the sinews of war. 
But the French remained safe in their 
quarters; reinforcements arrived with- 
out interruption ; and every thing seemed 
to be calcu.ated, that the emperor should 
take the field at his own time and to the 
greatest advantage. An army from 
Eng'and,more numerous than the French, 
might ea.ily have been landed on the 
shores of Biscay: but the summer pass- 
ed away, and then the strength of this 
country was sent to Portu.al, where it 


sould not possibly have apy effect on 





the great point of attack in Spain: and 
when a body was sent to Spain, it was 
sent to the North West point at such a 
distance from the scene of action, that 
it was of no more use than if it had 
been in England. [t might perhaps with 
the fugitives delay for a short time the 
conquest of Gallicia, but this could have 
little effect on the main operations. 

Buonaparte, as soon as he had crossed 
the Pyrenees, put all his forees in mo- 
tion. His schemes had been previously 
well laid and digested.’ He was now at 
the head of a very numerous army; his 
most experienced genera's were around 
him ;, large bodies were following him 
from France; provisions were in plenty, 
and every separate corps completeiy 
provided. He himself kept with the 
main body: two armies were detached, 
the one on his right the other on his left 
to disperse the Spaniards in arms in those 
quarters. Blake commanded in Biscay, 
and madea vigorous resistance But the 
repeated attacks of the French drove 
him to the hills, and at last his army 
was completely dispersed, ‘Thus all Bis- 
cay was subdued; its principal towns were 
taken; and the fugitives retreated into 
Gallicia, where was an English army 
under General Baird, making a tedious 
march from Corunna to join General 
Moore in Spain. 

The army on the left was equally 
successful. It followed the course of the 
Ebro to attack the army under General 
Castanos, and by a successful manceuvre 
completely broke it, and compelled it to 
a precipitate flight. Freed from all ap- 
prehensions on the right and left, Buoe 
naparte marched towaids Burgos, where 
he made an immense scizure of we,', 
and thence directed his course towards 
Madrid. An English army had marched 
from Lisbon towards the plains of Cas- 
tille under the command of general 
Moore. It was said to have got as far 
as Salamanca; but the disasters of the 
allies compelled it to retreat. ‘Thus the 
country wa; open to Madrid, unie:s its 
inhabitants, reinforced by an army from 
the South, would come out and oppose 
the enemy. Strong resolutions were 


made by the ceatral Junta of the citi« 
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zens. The town was to make a stand, 
and defy the conqueror; but the fatal 
news arrived almost as soon as these re- 
solutions, that the place had surrender- 
ed by capitulation te the conqueror. 

His armies are now pouring fast into 
Spain. All connected with each other, 
follow a certain and well-digested plan. 
Qn the other side the Spanish and En- 
giish force is broken, divided into ar- 
mies, separated at vast distances from 
each other, and without any prospect of 
co-operation. As far as we now know 
of them the state of Spain is desperate. 
The country from the Pyrenees is open 
to Buonaparte, the direct road to Ma- 
drid being filled with his troops. An 
army in Biscay kee>* the whole North 
West of Spain quiet. The retreat of 
the English leaves all Castille and Leon 
and the Country near Portugal incapa- 
ble of injuring the French. The defeat 
of Castanos’ army has opened the way 
to Barcelona, and a large body of troops 
has probably been detached to restore, 
what the French will call order, in Ca- 
talonia. The conqueror from Madrid 
is now directing his ceurse southwards, 
probably towards Cadiz, by which he 
wilt set at liberty a large body of his 
captive soldiers and sailors, and perhaps 
he may regain possession of his fleets, 
for we do not know of any strength suf- 
ficient in Andalusia to resist him. 

The rapidity of these conquests brings 
back to our minds the feats of a Nebu- 
chadnezzar, a Cyrus, an Alexander, or 
aCzsar, ‘The world at different periods 
has seen these warriors new modelling 
the earth. Man is said to be a reasona- 
ble being, but when he acts in great 
masses, force is the general instrument 
uved. On the necessity of such changes 
* being operated, we must look to the 
state of the world prior to them before 
we attempt to complain. The evils may 
be severely felt by the existing genera- 
tion, but it might also be the case that 
deep rooted prejudices could not have 
been detroyed but by these violent 
means, What cam be more contempti- 
ble and impious than the insinuations of 
the Spaniards to the abominations wor- 
shipped in that country? Had the 
been successful, their images weal 
have continued high in veneration. 
There is no reason to believe, that even 
their horrid Inquisition would have been 
destroyed, We may lament the fate of 


a nation, that loses its independence: 
but, if it has been brutalized by a bad 
government, if an odious tyranny over 
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the mind has long been exercised, let 
us not arraign Providence, if it raises 
instruments to destroy the most abo- 
minable superstition and bigotry. We 
see but little way into the decrees of 
Providence, but this every Christian 
must know, that kings and nations are 
amenable to the laws of God, and the 
intolerance and bigotry of Spain cannot 
be reconciled with any principle of 
Christianity. 

Suecess has attended the arms of Buo- 
naparte’s- ally. Finland has bowed to 
the yoke of Russia. The forces of Swe- 
den are retreating, and an armistice has 
been concluded, which leaves Russia in 
ee of a very extensive territory. 
n the terms of this armistice it is in- 
sisted upon by the Russians, that the 
Lutheran ministers who had fled, should 
have liberty te return to their respective 
parishes. Russia does not interfere with 
the religion of its subjects; it is content 
with civil obedience. The future fate 
of Sweden no man can at present antici- 
pate: the terms of the conference of 
the two emperors are not known. 

Austria still remains quiet. The 
convulsions of Spain have not induced 
this power to risk greater losses than 
it has already experienced through its 
own excessive imprudence. Its neigh 
bour Turkey is putting on an unusual face 
of activity. Its Vizier is full of zeal, 
and sensible of the necessity of great 
exertions to preserve the falling state. It 
is not yet reconciled to Britain, and out 
attempts to negociate have been hitherto 
abortive. It is reduced to a great strait; 
whichever body of infidels it trusts, 
little security can be expected ; and its 
own strength is not sufficient for protec- 
tion, unless it should be concentrated 
with a degree of wisdom, which can- 
not be expected in so uncivilized a state 
and barbarous a government. 

Peace indeed is likely to be for a long 
timc a stranger to Europe: and if we 
cross the Atlantic, where she has so 
long resided, her longer sojourn is du- 
bious. A most interesting debate occu- 
pics the attention of the United States. 
Phe wars of Europe had so interrupted 
their commerce, that it was thoughe 
wiser to cut off all intercourse with thi 
part of the world, than to risk a war 
with cither of the contending powers. 
In the mean time, applications were made 
to the hostile powers to regard the rights 
of neutrals, and to rescind their orders. 
Both powers have refused. England has 
stated, that her orders were netessaly 
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Bishop 
by way of retaliation, and the complain- 
ing country must have recourse to that 
power which has caused the injustice. 
The President, in his message to the 
Congress, laments the situation of the 
country, and leave: to its wisdom to 
determine the prolongation or cessation 
of theembargo: The question was im- 
mediately taken up by the Congress, 
and the result is impatiently expected in 
England, The commercial body will 
unite for the repeal of the embargo: the 
inconvenience of it must “be very gene- 
rally felt, but there may be @ sufficient 
number to judge of its advantages over 
the horrors of war. 

In fact the question is a most import- 
ant one, and it will be discussed with all 
the warmth that various interestg can 
excite. Will the still voice of wisdom 
be heard in such a tumult of contending 
parties? The voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth to me from the earth, was 
the solemn sound, uttered on the first 
murder perpetrated in the world. What 
was the occasion of that murder? and 
for what cause wi!l so many murders be 
occasioned, if the States should enter 
into a war with either or both of the 

arties, that are desdlating their own 
world with blood? [s not America suf- 
ficient for its own existence? Should 
Almighty vengeance extirpate the tigers 
of Eurcpe, submerge that unhappy con- 
tinent, and destroy its floating batteries, 
would America be incapable of sup- 
porting itself? May not the miserable 
contentions of the old world be the 
means of promoting internal improve- 
ments in the new, and is it not better 
to suffer remporary inconvenience, than 
to cnter into a course of warfare, which 
can assimilate us only to brutes? After 
all for what are we to lose the lives of 
our een bem and destroy the lives of 
Europeans? ‘That we may ¢xport some 
of our commodities to Europe, and re- 
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ceive in return its produce! By this a 
quantity of wealth may eventually be 
obtained ; but will not the expense of 
one year’s war destroy the gain of many 
years’ commerce, and besides is all the 
commerce of the world worth the. ex- 
pence of human blood that may be shed 
in its defence? In the old world life is 
noc rated high; but in a new country 
the value of human labour is duly ap- 
preciated. What can justify war but 
absolute necessity ? 

We shall expect the result of the de- 
bate with some anxiety. We wish to 
see how far the new world is improved, 
whether it is kept in chains by the pre- 
judices of its ancestors. The crisis is 
very extraordinary. Such a debate has 
not before been brought on the great 
stage of the world. The hostile pow- 
ers in Europe having refused to rescind 
their orders, America has no alterna- 
tive but to continue its embargo or to 
unite with one of these parties, In 
uniting with France it unites with an 
ally, that can render it no assistance 
on the seas, In uniting with England 
it is immediately banished from the 
shores of the Continent. In continuing 
the embargo it has no vent for the sur 
plus of its stores. Inconveniences result 
irom every step that it takes. The grand 
question is; which is-attended with the 
least inconveniences? Here the politi- 
cian will find himself embarrassed: 
surely then much ought to be endured 
before a nation rushes into the horrors 
of war. America has no idle people to 
employ merely to cut the throats of their 
néighbours!. they have a sufficiency of 
lands uncultivated, that requires all their 
population: and, when they can. lead 
an lives at home, why should they 
enter into a state, which is necessarily 
the parent of vice in a good country, and 
useful only in the old world as a cor- 
rector of vicious and profligate habits?’ 
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ADDITION TO FORMER OBITUARY. 


Bisnor Yorxs, (p. 571, 2.) was 
in 1772, a4 member of The Clerical 
Assembly, who met at Tennison’s Li- 
brary, near the Mews, with a view, 
as they expressed themselves, “ to 
request a revisal of the articles and li- 
turgy and forms of subscription; but 
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judged it fitting to consult first their 
spiritual superiors, and to be directed by 
x aA This association was different 
from that of the Clerical Petitioners 
meeting at the Feathers’ Tavern, Strand. 
The difference was that the Petitioners 


determined to apply to the Legiglature 
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Obituary. 





Rev, Wiliam Humpbryes. 


for relief, whereas the .“rsembly were for 
applying to the bishops alone: a mca- 
sure which could never be expected to 
have any effect, and which was perhaps 
adopted to hinder or weeken the force 
of the petition to Parliament. ——Portevs: 
the present Bishop of London, was of 
the Assembly. (See Mr. Lindsey's 
Windicia Priestleiana. p. $1, §2.) 








Septerober 28th 1308, at his house in 
Hlammersmith, the REV. WILLIAM 
HUMPHIRYES, in the 47th year of his 

re. He was blessed with a religious as 
well as liberal educatign, and at the early 
age of nine years evinced a sense of the 
importance of religion, which he never 
afterward lost. His views were fixed on 
the ministry, and by his friends he was 
designed for the Established Church; 
but he became, on full conviction, a de- 
cided, though a liberal Protestant Dis- 
senter, from the perusal of Mr. Palmer's 
Nonconformist’s Catechism — [np the year 
1778, he entered ay a student, at the 
Academy at Homerton, then under the 
direction of Dr. Conder, Dr. Gibbons, 
and Dr. Fisher; about which time he 
became a member of the Church in 
White Row, Spitalfields, then under the 
pastoral care of the Kev. Nath., Trote 
man, now of the Rev. John Goode. 
On leaving Homerton, he was soon in- 
vited to preach to a small and decayed 
congregation at Haverhil!, in Suffolk, 
where that county borders on Essex and 
Cambridge-hire. Here he was ordained 
to the pastoral office, Dec. roth, 1783. 
biis labours were acceptable and succes: - 
ful; bute in the year 1791, he wag laid 
aside from the ministry by illness crow- 
ing out of a fecble constitution He 
then returned to London and «nited him- 
self (asa private member) to the church 
in Fetter-lane, ac that time under the 
pastoral care of Dr. Davies, now living 
in a venerable age at Reading. Kelaxa- 
tion restoring the vigour of his bodily 
aod mental powers, he ventured to ap- 

ear occasionally in the rere of his 
triends, and consented to be a preacher 
at the Thursday evening Iccture, which 
was then held at New Court, Carey- 
Street, and is.now carried on with creat 
acceptance at Fetter-Lane: and in the 
spring of the year 1792 he was so much 
recruited as to undertake the office of 
mornin her to the Independent 


congrégation at Hammersmith, to which 
hie ‘companion at the academy and 
riend? Mr--Robert Winter, was pastor 


and afternoon preacher. When Mr. 
Winter, in the year 1796, removed from 
Hammersmith, to become the afternoon 
preacher at Hanover-Strect, Long- Acre, 
(where Mr. Worthington was morning 
preacher) Mr. Humphryes was invited 
to succeed him in the pastorship, te 
which he readily consented. On the 
22d of March in that year, he was pub- 
licly set apert, the Rev. John Winter of 
Newbury, Berks, preaching on the occa- 
sion. Hove he continued useful and be- 
loved t:ll his death, his ministry being 
interrupted only by illness. Three 
several times he was attacked by the 
rupture of blood-vessels; the last attack 
was fatal. It took place after the services 
of Sunday, July roth. A journey to 
Canterbury afforded him no relief; he 
grew worse and worse; was brought 
home at his earnest desire, scarcely alive, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 27th; and died the 
next day. He was interred in Bunhil) 
Field,’ Burying-Ground, Oct. 6th, when 
the Rev. W. Jay, of Bath, delivered 2 
funeral oration over his grave. On 
the afternoon of the Sunday following, 
a funeral sermon was jn aes Ge for him, 
in his former pulpit, by the Rev. Robert 
Winter. ‘The Sermon and Address are. 
published, and have furnished materials 
for this article.—Mr. H. appears to 
have been an excellent if not an emi- 
nent man. He possessed a good under- 
standing and an amiable heart. Ifnota 
scholar, his mind was well-informed. 
His sentiments were those of Calvin; his 
creed grew straighter with his years ; 
and like many dissenting ministers of 
the present day he seemed alarmed by 
the prevalence of free enquiry into a 
more evangelical straia of preaching; 
i, c. a strain in which certain peculiar 
doctrines are perpetually insisted on, 
und made the grounds of all religion, 
and the only motives to virtue. Asa 
preacher, Mr. H. was not adapted to the 
multitude. His Sermons were not cal- 
culated for the meridian of the ‘labernae 
cle. But if he did not enjoy popularity 
he never sought it. Ele possessed the re- 
spect, esteem, confidence and love of his 
own flock, who testified their sentiments 
by many substantial ucts of kindness — 
it deserves to be mentioned in prate of 
Mr. Humphryes, that he courted the 
company of young students for the mi- 
nistry, and associated them frequently at 
his table; remembering, as he was accus- 
tomed to say, how much he was gratified 

and encouraged by the nogice of senior mi 
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nisters when he was himself a student.— 
He was severely tried in domestic life, 
but was always calm and contented. 
He believed and lived up to the truths 
of religion which he preached. 

Nov. 2d 1808, a 977. Mr, ED- 
WARD LOVE, of Headcorn, Kent. 
He was ordained an Elder over the Ge- 
ueral Baptist Church in that place in the 
year 1765, and discharged the duties of 
his office with honour to Kimself and ad- 
vantage to others ; but had been obliged, 
through the infirmities of age, to relin- 
quish his public labours a considerable 
time previous to his death. In his rel. 
gious sentiments, he was a decided Uni- 
tarian, having been led to renounce the 
Arian hypothesis, which he maintained 
in the eyed me of his life, through read- 
ing Dr. Lardner’s ‘ Letter on the Logos.’ 
This work in conjunction with the Ser- 
mons of that eminent Divine, he was in- 
fluenced to peruse by the recommenda- 
tion of the late Rev. Mr. Wiche, of 
Maidstone, with whont hte was for ma- 
ny years in habits of ititimacy. ‘The de- 
ceased was eminently distinguished for 
candour, humility and uprightness. In 
the different relations of a husband, pa- 
rent and friend he acquitted himself with 
éredit, and by the mildness of his dispo- 
sition and the uniform rectitude of his 
conduct adorned thé religion which he 

tofessed and taught. His interment 
ook place on the Wednesday following 
his death, when a discourse was deliver- 
ed on the occasion from 1 Peter v. 4. to a 
crowded auditory, apparently anxious to 
pay this last tribute of respect to the 
memory of a man deservedly esteemed 
for his excellent qualities and sterling 
worth. 
Uf no distemper—of no blast he died-— 
Bot fell like aucamn fruit that mellow'd 
long: 
E’en wondee’a at, because he dropp’d no 
sooner—— 
Heav’n seem’d to wind him up for three 
score years and ten, 
Yet freely ran he on a few years more, 
Tull like a clock worn out with cating 
time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood 
still. ) 
Headorn, Nov. 28th, 1808. 
OHN COUPLAND. 

Died at Islington, Sunday the 20th of 
November, 1808, in the 4gth year of 
her ape, Mrs. SARAH BROMLEY, 
wife of Nathaniel W. Bromley, Feq. 
Her remains were interred on the fol- 





lowing Saturday, in the Cemetery be- 
longing to.St. Andrew’s parish, Gray’ss 
Inn Lane, Holborn. This afflictive dis- 
pensation of Providence was improved 
at Leather Lane;—in the morning by 
the Rev. Mr. Barrett, from 2 ‘Tim. iv. 
7, 3. Lhave foucht a pond git, &ec, and 
in the afternoon, by the Kev. J, Evans, 
from Numbers, xxiii. 10. Let me die the 
death of therighteous, &c. Her life indeed 
was the life of the righte:us,—and her 
Iaiter end was like unte bis!) Her pict to 
God—her henevolence to the poor—her 
kind behaviour towards all, juetly en- 
deared her to those who had the pleastre 
of being acquainted with her. A better 
wife and a better mother never existed, 
Her loss therefore to h¢r own immediate 
relatives, her husband and children, is 
irreparable. But they have reason to be 
grateful to the Supreme Being for hav- 
ing spared her to them so long, and for 
having enabled her whe the fatal period 
came, to sustain her short and very 
painful illness with an exemplary for- 
titude and resignation. Nor will her 
afflicted partner, together with the be, 
reaved children, ‘ie memorials 
their mutual Jove and affection, forget 
to realize those substantially consoling 
words of the apostle———J weuld not Lave 
you to be ignorant brethren concerning them 
which are asleep, that ye soriow not as 
others cubtch have no hope, for if we believe 
that Jesus died and rese again, even so them 
also «vhich sleep in Fems will God bring 
with him. 

At Brixton, near Clapham, died, No- 
vember 23, 1808, Mrs. JANE POOL, 
in the 72nd year of her age. Left a 
widow in carly life, she supplied the 
loss of her highly estcemed partner by 
her prudence, industry and integrity, 
so as to bring up her family with com- 
fort and respectability. had for 
somé few years past retired from btsi- 
ness but was latrerly worn down by a 
painful disease—of which the best me- 
dical assi-tance could only afford a tent 
porary alleviation— 

A few soft niyhts and balmy days impart ! 


Her funeral sermon was preached at 
Worship Street, (of which place she 
was an old and worthy member) by the 
Rev. J. Evans, from Lamen. iii. 26. 
Tt is good that we should both and qui- 
etly wait for the salvation of the Lord. 
He had been in the habit of visiting he, 
and of admini tering to her the Lord. 


supper during her very severe indisp 
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sition. Indeed he never witnessed a 
more entire resignatien to the will of 
heaven. Her calm and quiet departure 
was a memorable instance of the tri- 
umphs of Christianity. 

December 22; 1808, at the house of 
her husband the Rev. W. Vidler, at 
Westham, Mrs. VIDLER, after a long 
and painful illness. 


688 Intelligence.—Constitution of Unitarian Suciety, Philadelphia, 


Nov. 11,—In.. his 60th year, the 
Rev. ROCHEMONT BARBAULD, 
of Stoke Newington. [Of this gentle. 
man we have.obtained a Memoir, which 
will appear in the Sureremenr. 

Dec. 5 WILLIAM HA WEs, M.D. 
at his house in Spital Square. [A Ae- 
moir of this gentleman also will be given 
in the SUPPLEMENT. ] : 
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Preliminury Declaration —1. That this 
Society claims, and by the present act 
exercises, the rig, which as intelligent 
and accountable beings they possess, and 
which is guaranteed to them by the ex- 
cellent constitution of their country, of 
judging for themselves in matters of re- 
ligion, and of parorming the social acts 
thereof in that form and manner which 
conscience dictates as most rational, de- 
cent and acceptable. 

2. That the only proper object of su- 
preme adoration ak worship is the One 
biving and true God the Father, in whom 
they believe as the Maker of the hea- 
vens, the carth, and al! things therein. 

3. That they receive the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the au- 
thentic records of his revealed will to 
mankind. 

4. That they cordially and thankfully 
acknowledge Yerus Christ as the Son of 
God, the promised Messiah—to whom 
all obedience ought to be rendered as to 
the distinguished and approved messen- 
ger of the love of God to the human 
race—whom he raised from the dead— 

and by whom he will, at the last day, re- 
cal all mankind to life and render unto 
them according to their works. 

. That they believe the Holy Spirit 
to be that extraordinary, divine energy 
and power, which was granted to pro- 
phets and holy men of o'd, but which 
was manifested pre-eminently in Christ, 
and afterwards in his Aposties and other 
believers of the primitive age, whereby 
they were enabled to bear miraculous tes- 

- timony to the truth of the Gospe!, and to 
spread it through all nations of the werd. 

Being moreover of opinion that every 
Christian Society con-titutes a complete 
Church within itself, with power to 
establish regulations fpr the condu t of 
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its affairs, so that the same be not cone 

trary tothe woid of God, and to revise, 

aiter and amend them as may appear to 

be needful, they ordain and consent to 

(as on the whole best adapted to their 

present situation) the following 
RULES. 

I. Public Worship —1. All the devo» 
tional services of this Society shall le 
addressed to the ONE GOD and FA- 
THER of all, in the name of the ove 
mediatcr jsase Curist, in conformity 
with the foregoing declaration, 

2. The doors of their place of worship 
shall be open to all persons whatsoever. 

3. The stated periods for the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper shall be the first 
Sunday in the months of February, April, 
June, August, October, and Ls Aes 

ut an extraordinary celebration may at 
any other time be had on rea:ons stated 
and previous notice given. 

4 Every person, whether connected 
with the Society or not, shal be admit- 
ted to a participation of this ordinance, 
who maintains a serious and proper beha- 
viour, and who has net been notoriously 
guilty, or does not live in the practicec+ 
aily dak. breach of decency and good 
morals. 

ll Qualificatin, Admission and Fxclu- 
sion f Members.—1. Persons of either 
sex, of full age, and who contribute in 
their own right, not less than four dol- 
lars per annum to the funds of the Socie- 
ty, may become members thereof and 
vote in its preccedings, having first sub- 
scribed the declaration and rules. Pro- 
vided nevertheless, that if by reason of 
poverty, any member be rendered vn- 
able to continue his or her contribution 
to the said amount, he or she shali not 
on that account be disqualified. , 

a. Every person previous to admission 
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shall be ree mmended by two or more 
actual members; and if any question 
arise thereupon the same shall be deter- 
mined by ballot of the members then 
present. 

3. Applications for admission shall be 
made to the committee of management, 
and be by them communicated to the So- 
ciety. 

4. Contributors to the funds of the 
Society, who have not subscribed the 
rules, cannot be considered as members 
nor be entitled to vote, except in the 
choice of a Pastor, for which a contribu- 
tion to any amount shall qualify; pro- 
vided it have been siceiete aid quar- 
terly for twelve months previous to the 
election, and the contributor have been 
in the habit of constant attendance on the 
meetings of the Society. 

5. Any member whose contribution 
shall be twelve months in arrear and, 
receiving notice from the ‘Treasurer, does 
not within fourteen days discharge the 
same, shall be considered as having with- 
drawn from the Society although he have 
aot explicitiydeclared his intention soto do, 

6. «As itis the duty of every Christian 
Society te watch over the moral conduct 
of its members, and cases may occur in 
which admonition or exclusion may be- 
come necessary, it shall be lawful to have 
recourse to either of these expedients— 
provided, that of whatever nature the 
complaint may be, it shall be distinctly 
stated in writing, signed with the name 
of the complainant, and exhibited to the 
committee of management, who shall 
employ every proper means to remove 
the cause of offence. If their endeavours 

rove ineffectual, the case may be 
Grouaiit in the like form before the So- 
ciety at large, who if they see fit, may 
appoint a special committee to examine 
the business and make speedy report 
thereon. Judgment shall be given by the 
Society, in the way of ballot, for acquit- 
tal, admonition or expulsion, as the case 
may of right and justice require—if for 
expulsion, it shail be carried into 
effect by the erasure of the offender's 
name from the list of members 
and exclusion from the Lord's Sup- 
per. A record of the whole procegding 
stiall be entered on the books of the*So- 
ciety, and the unanimous vote ofa gene- 
rai meeting shall be necessary to the re- 
admiesion of such excluded member. 

7. A similar course shall be pursued 
when any member, feeling aggrieved, 
shall demand au enquiry into his or her 


conduct ; and in either case, the vote af 
the person or persons immediately intes 
rested shall not be admitced. 

Ill. Election aad dismissal of a Pastor. 
—1. When any person desirous of un- 
dertaking the office of Pastor, shall have 
given satisfactory proof of his quatifica- 
tions for the same, any three members 
of the Socicty may nominate him for e- 
lection at the conclusion of a public mect- 
ing for wor-hip, The election shall 
take place at the like mecting next fol- 
lowing the nomination, and if no com *. 
riety of opimon appear he shall be con- 
sidered as duly clected—if otherwise, it 
shall be determined by way of ballot; and 
the votes of three fourths of the whole 
number of qualified electors prescat shall 
be necessary to a choice. 

2. The pastor immediately upon his 
election shall sien the declaration and 
rules, if he have not done it before, 

3. He shail not be eligible as ope of the 
committee of management, but may give 
his vote as any other member of the So- 
ciety. 

4. In case of his declining the offite, 
he shail give as early notice of his intens 
tion so to doas circunstances will admit. 

5. lf any cause of camplaint arise as 
to the conduct or public services of the 
Pastor, the same shall be distinctly stated 
in writing, signed by at least three mem- 
bers, and exhibited to the committee of 
management, who shall take it into ma- 
ture consideration; and if the complaint 
be persisted in, it shall be their duty to 
lay the same before the Society at thecon- 
clusion of any public meeting for wor- 
ship. A day for a special meeting shall 
then be fixed, at which the busigess shall 
be fully discussed, and order be taken by 
way of ballot, by a majority of voters 
present, having the same qualifications 
as for the choice of a Pastor, for discon- 
tinuance of the proceedings, for suspen- 
sion 0! the Pasto:’s functions, or for hi 
final dismissal—and in the latter case the 

ecupiary emolument to which he ma 
Lave been entitled for his services, shall 
be continued, in proportion to the annual 
amount, for six months from the time of 
decision. 

1V., General iTeetings.—A General an- 
nul meeting of the Society shall be held 

‘on the fourth Sunday in the month of 
December, immediately after morning 
service; and special meetings may be at 
any time held, such previous notice be- 
ing given for that purpose as the business 
tobe transacted may appear to require. 



























































V. Offcers—1. Five persons, mem- 
bers of the Society, shall constitute a 
committee of management (a majority of 
whom shall be a quoram) and shall he 
ehosen by ballot at the gencral annua! 
meeting in December. 

2. As soon as chosen, they shall no- 
minate from among them.clves a ‘Treas 
surer and Secretary. 

4. All special general mectings shall 
be called by the committee, except in 
cgses where it is otherwise provided, and 
they shall be bound to call my anch 
meeting at the request in writing of any, 
three members. 

4. They shall make all contracts on 
behalf ofthe Society, and two of them 
at least, of whom the Treasurer is not 
one, shall countersign all bills before 
they be paid by him. 

s. No person except the Pastor «hall 
be admitted to perform any part of the 
public service or worship without the 
consent of the committee; and it shall 
be their duty to appoint a suitable per> 
son or persons for that purpose either at 
the request of the Pastor, or in case of 
his absence, inability, suspension, or the 
vacancy of the office. 

6. It shall also be within the province 
ef the committee to provide for and re- 
gulate any extraordinary act of worship, 
other than that of the Lord’s day morn- 
ing and afternoon, which the Society 
may think proper to observe or institute. 

7. Vacancies in the Committee by 
death, résignation or otherwise shall be 
supplied by ballot at a general meeting. 

8. The powers of the committee shall 
extend generally to whatever may be ne- 
cessary for the a¢commodation of the So- 
ciety at their meetings, either for worship 
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or business, and tothe promotion of the ins 
terest and views thereof—piovided, that 
they keep a recort] of their proceedings , 

ud report the same whensoever re- 
quired by the Society, who may either 
confirm or annul any of their regulation; 
as to them shall seem fit. 

VI. Funts of the Society —r. A book 
shall be kept with the names of sub- 
scribers and the amount of their contri- 
bations; distinction being made between 
those who are members and others. 

2. Contributions, whether stated or ca- 
gual, sha!] be received at the close of pub- 
lic worship on the third Sunday ir 
March, June, September, and December, 
(due notice being previous!y given) and 
placed in the hands of the Treasurer. 

3- The Treasuret’s accounts shall be 
audited by the commitrce df manage- 
ment, and produced at the annual mect- 
ing when the balance shall be paid over 
to his successor. 

4. Appropriations of the balance shal} 
be made at the December mecting, at 
which time a certain sum shall be re- 
tained as a stock in hand, over which 
the committee shall have no control with- 
out the authority of a general meeting 
held for that purpose. 

VII. Amendments of the Rules—Can 
only be made at a general meeting held 
for the purpose, with sufficient previous 
notice 2nd a particular statement in writ- 
ing, of the alteration contemplated; and 
the votes of three fourths of the mem- 
bers present shall be necessary to give it 
validity. 

VILL. Baptism. —A diversity of opi- 
nion respecting Baptism appearing to 
prevail in the Society, the consideration 
of that subject is for the present deferred. 





WILTSHIRE CONFERENCE 


On Tuesday the 25th and Wednesday 
the 26th of jast month, the ninth half 

early meeting of this Conference, was 
bold at Trowbridge, Wilts; where, 
according to previous sppsmntnerats 
Messrs. Smedley, Aldridgeand Kingsford, 
preached; the subject of Mr. Smedley 


on Tuesday evening, was “ The Doc- 
trine of K ration,” that of Mr. 
Aldridge on Wednesday afternoon, 


“ The Advantages of Religion,” and 
that of Mr. Kingsford on Wednesday 
evening, ** The Excellency of the Chris- 
tian T ."—-Messrs. Hook, Jones, 
and Webley, also assisted in the devo- 
tienal parts of the service. 


OF GENERAL BAPTISTS. 


The extreme unfavourableness of the 
weather prevented several ministers from 
attending, but the audience on the 
whole was numerous.—At the conclu- 
sion of the public service on Wednes- 
day evening, Mr, Jones announced that 
the Lord’s supper was about to be ad- 
ministered, and invited all professing 
Christians t to joim in the parti- 
cipation of it, regardless of all party 
distinctions; but such was the force of 
Calvinistic prejudice, that, though a 
numerous company of spectators re- 
mained, not many besides General Bap- 
tists communicated, 














In1 the transaction of business, to 
wich the morning part of Wednesday 
was devoted, nothing of importance 
occurred; the state of the churches ap- 

eared to be nearly the same as at the 
he meeting, i, ec. on the whole pros- 
perous. 

It was agreed that the next mecting 
should be held at Downton, on Wel. 
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nesday and Thursday in the Faster week, 
1809. and that Mr. Kingsford should 
preach the first sermon on Providence, 
Mr. Webley the second on Humility, 
and Mr. Jones the third, on the co-opes 
ration of churches with their ministers. 
D. J. 
Trowds idge, Nv. 19, 1808. 
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A COMPLETE LIST OF NEW Pi 
THEOLOGY IN D 


A Sermon, occasioned by the death 
of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey. M.A. 
Preached at the Chapel in Essex Street, 
Strand, Nov. 13, 1808: To which is 
added a bricf Biographical Memoir, by 
Thomas Belsham, Minisiecr of the Cha- 
pel. Svo. 2s. 

‘The Duty and Reward of sacrificing 
Temporal {nterests on the Altaruf Trath, 
exemplified in the Character of Abra- 
ham. A Sermon, preached at the Gra- 
vel Pit Meeting, Hackney, Nov. 20, 
5808, on occasion of the Death of the 
Rev TVheoptulus Lindsey, M.A. In- 
cluding a Memoir of the deceased by a 
Friend. By Robert Asplanad, 8vo. ts. 6d. 

The Christian Hero; A Sermon, 
preached at the Meetin:-house, Wol- 
verhampton Street, Dadley, Nov. 13, 
1808; on occasion of the Deash of the 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, M A. By 
James Hews Bransby. vo. 1s, 

The Nature, Origin and Fffect of the 
Creation by Jesus Christ, considered in 
a Discourse, delivered at Ditchling, in 
Sussex, before the Southern Unuarian 
Book Society, on Wednesday, July, 13, 
1808. By Russel Scott. 12mio. 

A Search after Truth, in a Dialogue 
between Criton and Philo, by R. Brad- 
burn, formerly a Local Preacher amongst 
the Methodists. 4d. 
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‘DLICATIONS QN MORALS AND 
LCEMBER, JS8O8, 
) 


Walks of Usefulness in London and 
its Environs. By J. Campbell. as. 
half-bound. 

The History of Hannah and Samuel, 
adapted to the Use of Societies, insti- 
tuted for the Relict of Lying-in Woe 
men. 3d, 

NOTICE. 

Mes. Carrer, has in the Press a Hise 
tory of the Life of Christ, in the words 
of the Four Evangelists.—The Eventa 
arranged in a regular Series, including 
the various important ‘Transactions, 
Conversations, Precepts, and Admoni- 
tions, recorded by them of their Divine 
Master, and illustrated by many Notes 
und Observations formerly transcribed 
irom the Short-hand Papers of her late 
Hlusband, the Rev, Newcome Cappe. 
The Work is divided into Sections, and 
accompanied by such Reflections as ape 
peared to rise out of the several Subs 
jects; and its Object, to throw new 
Light on such Passages as must necessa- 
rily seem obscure when not taken in 
their proper connection, also to convey 
to the mind of the Reader a compres 
hensive View of the whole History, 
and thereby to excite our increased Ate 
tention, and consequently a more lively 
Interest in the perusal of the Sacred 
Records. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


———_ 


MRS. CAPPE'S CORRECTION OF HER MEMOIR OF MR. LINDSEY. 


The following Letter did nog arrive in time for the proposed correction, We 
cannot do better therefore than print it as sent to us, hoping that the amiable wri- 
ter wil] excuse our inserting a communication not intended for the public eye. 

Jo the Edttur of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, Yirk, Dec. 7th 188. 
Lam very sorry to give you this trouble and more for ihe occasion of it, 
but I have just discovered on reading Mr. Bel harm's excellent Sermon and Me- 
moir that my aygpory has played me Wuant respamung he time when Mir, Lind.ey 
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had the offer of going 2s Chaplain to the Duke of Northumberland to Irelor i. 
Mr. B. paces it before his leaving Piddletown—whereas 1! have said yt 
ie was whilet be was at Cattcrick—that | was there, and that I saw the lerrer.— 
That 1 did see the letter is certair, but it must have been shewn me hy Mrs. | 
sometime after the trarsaction. The fact is that my father died iu July 1763. 
Mr. L. removed to Catterick the latter end of that year; the Earl of N——d was 
appointed Viceroy of Irelars in September, about which time the offer must have 
been made. 

I must beg the favonr, therefore, that the memoir I sent you a week avo? and 
which IL hope you have received, may be altered mm the following manner, and | 
hope this letter will arrive in time to prevent your having a great deal of trouble. 

The former part of the parayraph, which succeeds that where mention ts made 
of Mr. Lindsey's Sunday evening must be aitered as follows. ‘ Although Mr. 
1.. had so far quicted his <cruples, as to cortinue in the Church, ke had long firmly 
resolved never to accept any higher preferment, and had refused repeated offers from 
others, but especially from the Duchess of N d, who was exceedingly solicitous 
to fulfil the promise niade to her dying parent, of placing him in affluence. Ac- 
cordingly when the Duke was appointed Viceroy of Jreland, about the time of Mr 
L.’s leawmg Piddietown, she wrote, &c."’ ‘The narrative to remain unaltered till 
stter the words “‘new and untried,” —then the assertion that I was at Catterick at the 
time, in which my memory must have deceived me, to be erased. —Then p:ocecd thus, 
+ —Nir. Lindsey's reply was full of grat:tudetor the offered kindness, but the refu-al 
was firm and decisive” ieavirg out the rcxt two lines, go on “ The Duchess made 
one effort more, &c.” to the end of that paragraph. ‘The beginning of the next 
must be changed and what follows substituted in its room. ‘ After my late vene- | 
rable fiend had resided at Catterick sometime, a rheumatic fever which brought 
him apparently to the brink of the grave renewed his scruples zbout continuing in 
the Church, and as he himse!f states, |e secretly, but firmly resolved to seek an op- 
portunity to relinquish a situation that was now become not very supportable."’* The 
petition presented to Parliament not long afterwards, for relief in the affair of Sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles, caused some delay in the execution of this de- 
termination till its fate should be fimaHy decided; bute Mr. L. had anticipated 
almost from the first, what would probably be the result, and was making silent and 
gradua! preparation for the event that was to ensue,” &c. &c. 

| wi-h | may have expressed myself intelligibly, but I write in great haste, at 
night, after having been writing almost the whole day before this vexatious dis- 
covery. I remain, dear Sir, 





Your sincere friend, 
C. CAPPE 


The Memoir of the late Rev. John Edwards, promised inthe present number is 
unavoidebly postponed for the su PPLEMENT, wsich will be publ: hed on Monday, 
January 16, r8¢9, when the present Volume will be completed. Our Readers are 
requested to give particular orders forthe scerLemEeNTARY NUMBER, Without 
which their copies of the present Volume will be imperfect, and not to trast en- 
tirely to their booksellers, who nay forget to procure it, 

‘The Unitarian Christian's Letter, from the Isle of Wight has been received, and 
the rote enclo- cd | cen applied to the purpose for which it was intended. 

‘the following Communications have been received, and are under consideration. 
“wW.C. on Mr. Hieginson’s Vindication of Dr. Percival." “H.W. on the Socinian 
Controversy.” “ Calc’ ster, on the Account ofthe Tract Society.” “ John Lawn 
on Mr. Bel. ham’s Lctiis te Dr. Smuth.” “ Veritas and Laicus.” 

Lhe follow ing are intended for insertion.—“ J. W. on the existence of the Devil.” 
ad port. “ Anti-Bapti-tes.” “ A Yo: kshire Correspondent on Mr. Jones's Ilus- 
trations.” “ J. ‘P's Address on the Death of ivir, I indsey.” Mr. Drummond, of 
Ipswich, on the refusal of Burial to Unitarians.” “Sonnet to the Memory of Mr. 
Liudsey.” 

ibe Acgawmt.of the “ Meeting or Talk of Indians chali be inserted in the 
Swyplemcaty os requested, i we find it practicable. 

* Apolegy, pege 231. 















